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The Oil Chemist in War and Industry 


HIS war 


- said, by 


will be won, an American observer has 
the quality of the petrol used by the 
belligerents. That is a cheering thought because, 
without any doubt, German resources are inferior to 
those of the Allies in that respect. This inferiority is 
due to the use that has been made of the chemist. The 
German Government appears to have neglected the 
important aspect of quality in order to ensure quantity 
and self-sufficiency. It was quite evident before the 
war that the oil supplies to Germany would be drasti- 
cally curtailed if the British Empire was on the other 
side. For that reason the Germans concentrated upon 
the home production of oil by hydrogenation and by 
the Fischer-Tropsch process, two methods’ which 
undoubtedly enabled petrol and other oils to be derived 
from home resources, but neither of which gave light 
spirit with as high an octane number as could be 
secured by the chemical manipulation of petroleum 
hydrocarbons. 

Year by year since the last war the demands of the 
internal combustion engine maker have risen for high 
and yet higher octane spirit. In this way a higher 
compression ratio was obtained without ‘“* pinking ’ 
and greater power was secured. Within the last week 
or two the news has been released that the R.A.F. is 
using petrol of 100 octane number. Nor is this the 
limit attainable, as Mr. Heron Rogers pointed out in 
his address to the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
last week. 

Something of the methods by which this has been 
done were revealed in the papers published in THE 
CHEMICAL AGE on October 14 and October 21 last year 
by E. F. Armstrong and K,. A. Williams. They repre- 
sent a great achievement for the synthetic organic 
chemist who has shown that the paraffin hydrocarbons, 
properly treated, are susceptible to chemical changes 
of the utmost value to civilisation. The very high 
octane fuels are generally produced in this way. The 
use of lead tetraethyl as another means of raising the 
octane number of petrol has long: been known, but there 
have been difficulties in connection with the manufac- 
ture of this product. In to-day’s issue of THE 
CHEMICAL AGE there is published an account of an 
advance in the technique of lead tetraethyl production, 
which, if substantiated by experience, should be of 
considerable value. 

The provision of reasonably high octane spirit, 
though not of the same high quality as aviation spirit, 
is also of importance to the Army because a mechanised 
army depends upon petrol or Diesel oil as its life blood. 
We know that high quality Diesel oil can be produced 
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by the Fischer-Tropsch process, though not in any 
great quantity. The supply of fuel oil and spirit for 
this purpose is of the utmost importance and leads to 
a certain restriction of supply for civilian needs. The 
Government has set up important committees to advise 
on fuel and oil supply and the committees are charged 
with advising as to the best utilisation of home- 
produced materials. In the adaptation of oils pro- 
duced from coal carbonisation and in other ways to 
modern mechanised transport les an important field 
for the organic chemist and the engineer. The pro- 
ducts manufactured by hydrogenation and the Fischer- 
Tropsch process are highly suitabie for road transport, 
and no doubt steps will be taken to develop these pro- 
cesses further if the supply of steel permits. It was 
urged by fuel technologists before the war that a 
Fischer-Tropsch plant should have been erected in this 
country in order that experience could have been 
cained, but the advice passed unheeded. To this 
argument, also, Mr. Heron Rogers has added the 
weight of his recent presidential address. 

A further achievement of the organic chemist that 1s 
likely to take effect in the future would appear to be 
the synthetic production of the lower boiling aromatic 
hydrocarbons from the paraffin hydrocarbons contained 
in petroleum. It will be recollected that one effect of 
the last war upon chemical industry was the rise of the 
synthetic nitrogen industry which for two decades has 
effectually removed ammonia from the list of profitable 
by-products of coal carbonisation. The effect of the 
virtual elimination of their principal by-product had a 
far-reaching effect upon these industries. It would not 
seem to be beyond the bounds of possibility that one 
effect of the present war may be the synthetic produc- 
tion of benzene, toluene and other aromatic hydro- 
carbons from the gaseous or liquid products of the 
petroleum industry. Ina recent address in London, 
Dr. Franz Kind gave many powerful arguments in 
favour of bringing all petroleum products to this 
country in the form of crude petroleum and setting up 
as a major chemical industry great national refineries. 
He calculated that we could save some £20,000,000 
annually by so doing and that we could initiate a great 
new organic chemical industry in which petroleum 
would ultimately serve as the basis for the production 
of many synthetic organic products having a wide 
applicability in social and industrial life. The argu- 
ment appeared to be highly convincing and it appears 
that we must look upon the oil chemist as providing 
a raw material of the greatest importance to the 
chemical! industry. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Exports and Home Trade 

© the meeting organised last week by the Institute 

of Export at the Palmerston Restaurant, London, 
K.C.2, Sir Patrick Hannon, M.P., president of the Insti- 
tute, took the chair. In his introductory speech he 
pointed out that the setting up of the Export Council 
by the President of the Board of Trade was a recognition 
of the fact that export was the logical successor to the 
immediate demands of the Defence Services. Groups of 
industries were in process of formation whose special 
function was to take part in the export drive; but while 
export trade would receive preferential treatment in the 
supply of raw material, there was something to be said 
for some firms being allowed to retain a proportion of 
their trade in the home market. Cases where firms’ over- 
heads were in part met by their home trade would be 
dealt with sympathetically by the Government. Mr. 
W. IT. Day, secretary of the Institute of Export, next 
introduced the principal speaker, Mr, W. 


an expert on self-government in industry. 


‘Tudor Davies. 


Formation of Export Groups 

R. DAVIES spoke of the definite will to confer 

which existed in this country, and which was spread- 
ing. Industry was beginning to realise that it was better 
to govern from within than from without; primary indus- 
tries were already well organised, but it was important 
for secondary industries to form themselves into export 
groups. There was also the after-war period to think 
about, when it would go hardly with a country which 
had let its export trade go by the board during the war. 
The question of raw materials was receiving the close 
attention of the Government and, where necessary, 
machinery would be created for obtaining raw materials 
for export orders. Traders’ difficulties in regard to 
prices, raw materials, etc., must be clearly presented to 
the Export Council, and there must be certain markets 
which the Government would favour, e.g., North and 
South America, Belgium and Holland and their colonies, 
France and her colonies, etc. The future of our export 
trade lay with the highly specialised manufactures and 
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one of the tasks on hand at the moment was to capture 
One 
important reason for the formation of export groups—and 


the world markets formerly supplied by Germany. 


that without delay—was to give the Government accurate 
statistics of what was needed, particularly in the way of 
raw material. To become export-conscious was the onc 
We 


He suggested an additiona! 


way to win the war in the shortest possible time. 
must literally export to live. 
use of the air services for aiding the export trade and 
of the cinema screen for awakening export-consciousness, 
and ended with Ruskin’s words: ‘*‘ Co-operation is_ the 
light of life, and competition is the light of death.’’ Major 
T. Knowles then explained what the Government were 
doing in connection with export; their problem was not 
so much the development of the export trade as the carry- 
ing out of the trade which was to-day at their door, and 
they asked for someone to indicate where the raw material 
was to go. 


He recommended all trades to form them- 


selves into voluntary export OTroups before They vere 


compelled to do so. 


The Selection of Apprentices 

OR the past year research has been going on at the 

works of a very large engineering firm to see how the 
methods of selection of apprentices could be improved 
Results are reported in the April issue of Occupational 
Psychology published by the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology. Some 130 trade and engineering ap- 
prentices and shop boys were given intelligence and other 
psychological tests. Subsequently, full reports on their 
progress both in technical training and in the works were 
obtained independently from instructors and the appren- 
tice supervisor. The reports and test results were then 
compared. Among other interesting facts it was found 
that success in a battery of specialised tests and success 
in engineering drawing corresponded fairly closely. So 
also did success in an ordinary intelligence test and suc- 
cess in engineering mathematics. Again there was _ re- 
markably close agreement between the grading of trade 
and engineering apprentices by the specialised tests and 
the independent reports of the supervisor, taking into 
account the apprentices’ records in the shops and instruc- 
tional classes. Other similar facts have emerged, sug- 
vesting that the tests could be relied on to indicate quickly 
and easily what abilities the apprentices would show in 
their work. This fact has been stressed by the investi- 
gator, Frank Holliday, who emphasises the value of such 
tests for selection purposes. 


Calcium Carbide in Holland 

ALCIUM carbide manufacture in Holland is_ being 

started this month in the plant of the N.V. ‘‘Electro,”’ 
Amsterdam. Holland has till now been dependent on 
imports for this product and this plant has been designed 
to ensure a fair share of the local trade requirements. 
Approximately Sooo metric tons 
consumed annually for welding and lighting purposes. 
Synthetic acetic acid and trichlorethylene 
being manufactured by this company. 


of calcium carbide are 


are likewise 
The manufac- 
ture of such by-products as lead acetate and other acid 
derivatives used by the textile industry is contemplated. 
Furthermore, it is planned to produce cyanamide and 
there is a possibility of the manufacture of certain by- 
products of this manufacture. The electric furnaces are 
exceptionally adapted for the preparation of ferro-silicon, 
ferro-chrome and ferro-manganese, three important alloys 
in the manufacture of steel. 
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THE INSTITUTION 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


Hi: eighteenth annual general corporate meeting of tlie 
Institution of Chemical [engineers was held at the Hotel 
Victoria, W.C.2, on April 5. The President, M1 
Rogers, Was in the chair. The following officers 


london, 
ik. Heron 
and members of Council were elected for the coming year :-- 
President, MR. KF. HERON ROGERS; vice-presidents, SIR 
HAROLD HARTLEY, F.R.S., and Mr. W. H. CREMER, joint hon. 
ecretaries, DR. A i. V. UNDERWOOD and Mr. M. B. DONAED; 
hon. treasurer, MR. F. A. GREENE: members of Council, PRO- 
A. W. NASH, Mr. L. O. NEWTON, Mr. R. F. STEWART, 
PROFESSOR G. S. M. URE: associate member of Council, 
Mik. O. W. MURRAY. 


Che presentation Ot the 


kK EeSSN6 ke 


Ana 


Osborne Keynolds, Moulton and 
Junior Moulton medals followed. Dr. A. J. V. UNDERWOOD, 


who was awarded the Osborne Reynolds medal, was in the 


L'nited States. and the President spoke of the enormous 


amount of work Dr. Underwood had done for the Institution. 


With the establishment of the Central Register, the Institu- 


tion claimed certain recognition, which it might have been 


! 


very hard to get, but for the enormous amount of work done 


by Dr. Underwood in connection with the matter, in which 
he was greatly assisted by Mr. Donald. 
The Moulton Medal was presented to Mr. G. W. HEWSON 
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Mr. 
F. Heron Rogers, 
M.1.Mech.E., F.Inst.Pet.., 
President of; 
the Institution 
of Chemical 
Engineers. 





Some Contributions 
engineering to Steam Genera- 


and Mr. R. LL. REFs for their paper on ‘“* 
of Chemistry and Chemical 
tions.” The Junior Moulton Medal and books, 
awarded to Dr. A. K. G. THOMSON for his paper on ‘* Heat 
Transmission in Evaporative Condensers,’’ could not be pre- 
sented personally as Dr. Thomson was abroad. After the 
meeting Mr. Heron Rogers delivered his presidential address, 
extracts from which are given below. 


prize of 


‘* OIL ’’—Mr. Heron Roégers’s Presidential Address 


_ DAY, as your President, I have deliberately chosen 
the subject of o7/, as 1 am firmly of the opinion that in 
the years to come the entire development of this great neces 
sity of the human race will eventually pass into the hands ct 
the Chemist 
that when one says ‘ 


and Chemical be understood 
means all the fractions of that 


they be liquid, 


Engineer, Let it 
oil ’’ it 
hydrocarbon body whethe1 easeous, solid, 
mineral or synthetic. 

Until 


commer ially, its 


i850 mineral oil as such was not developed at all 
recognition had been tardy, and its domestic 
use generally accompanied by smoke OT smell. or both, and 
curiously enough its possibilities did wot stimulate resear h. 

At the advent of the Oil Industry paraffin was the desired 
product, its use as an illuminant outstripping commercially 


1 


the lighter and the heavier hydrocarbons then used as sol 


vents, lubricants, petrolatums or the semi-solid products, 


waxes and asphalts. Oil lamps were in vogue, and that era 


produced the incubation period ol oil development, the residue 


alter paraftin finding its legitimate mark in lubricants, and 
in a greatly lesser degree as tuel The lighter ends em- 
braced the material known as naphtha, used largely towards 


the end of the paraffin period as a solvent. The material 


known us petrol, gasoline, or benzine (depending upon the 


country in which you reside) was practically unused, its 
lighter ends went to naphtha and its heavier ends to paraffin, 
since these named products are not definite entities but those 
accruing between certain distillation limits. 

The real fillip to the oil industry came with the advent of 
the internal combustion engine. The engines of the earl) 
motor car builders employed a petroleum spirit of light grav 
itv naturally distilled, which for such reason did not give a 
very high compression to their engines, the compression ratio 
being in the neighbourhood of 4 to 1, otherwise pre-ignition 
resulted and the engine backfired. 

The early work of Sir Dugald Clark, prior to the War of 
rg14, and the later work of Ricardo, both experimenting in 
this country, paved the way for recognition of what is now 
known as the H.U.C.R. 


1922 Midgley and Boyd used a bouncing pin to 


the highest useful compression ratio 
and in 
measure detonation, the pin resting on a diaphragm in the 


cylinder combustion head, and recording its duration of 
movement electrically. During the work of the two latter ex- 
perimentalists many varieties of fuel fractions were used and 
they discovered the value of lead tetra-ethyl as an anti-knock 
dope. The Fuel Research Committee of America, in seeking 
for a criterion of engine knock point or H.U.C.R., decided in 
i929 to adopt the suggestion of Graham and use iso-octane 
and normal heptane as standard fuels, the H.U.C.R. value cf 
any fuel being a comparison with the octane number which 
amounts to the percentage by volume of iso-octane in a mix- 
ture of octane and heptane, which has the same knocking 
tendencies under standard test conditions as the fuel for 
The main trend of oil producers and their fellow 
crattsmen, the engine designers, is to raise the H.U.C.R. to 
the maximum and in the light of what is above stated the 
main developments in oil technology of the last decade are 


comparison. 


those having such objects in view, and in particular the 
separation of the individual elementary bodies of mineral oil, 
so that basic products are secured upon which by blending or 
doping to add definite increments to the H.U.C.R. factor. 

In the early days of the entry of the motor car into daily 
life, it was obvious that the light fractions of crude oil dis- 
tillation would soon be insufficient for the needs of industry 
and many minds were set to obtain a greater yield of light 
spirit from heavier hydrocarbons and the neglected art cf 
cracking was invoked in aid. Of cracking systems there are 
many varieties which can only be touched on very lightly. 
They may for the sake of brevity be divided into the following 
four main classes :— 

(1) Pressure distillation. 

(2) Vapour phase cracking wherein high temperature may 

be employed without high pressure. 

(3) Liquid phase cracking wherein the oil is heated to say 
1000° F. or in some cases above this, but kept by pres- 
sure-in the liquid phase, and a time interval allowed 
for molecular change. 

4) Catalytic cracking using both heat and pressure. 
process admits of synthetic building. 

The term ‘‘ cracking ”’ is to my mind not a very happy 

word. It is, however, a snappy description to cover the 


This 


9) 





z1O 





louble 
Che 


statistics 1s 


operation of decomposition and 


production 


polymerisation. 
oil on latest 
Only two of the larger coun- 


world crude muneral 


270,000,000 tons 
tries of the world are really in this commod- 


U.S.A. 


elf-supporting 
and 


Russia [he percentages of these two 
untries to total production are respectively U.S.A. 60.6 
per cent. and in Russia 10.5 per cent. Venezuela comes neal 


to Russia at 10.3 per cent., but that country ilmost its 


entire output. 


exports 


U.K. Oil Imports and Production 


lhe United 


Kingdom, 1925, imported 2,228,858,000 

s of oil products and 40,500 tons of paraffin wax. In 

7 , 17 , , 1, 7 ] ’ » | ’ ] “> 4 
qition it produced 93,000, fallons from coal and re-ex- 
313,204,000 gallons. Shales 

> 53<U04,000 ~ « LiVilsS. > c . 


: rian 7 : - { . ons : 
Ttead in Ol. Tue ror ste: ers 








roduced 22,600,000 ¢al >. Reduci these Board of Trade 
res lve in volumes to a more convenient measure by 
elg} , sine erage ¢ ities for the purpose, we have 
4,675,000 tons Wr spirit and a home manu- 
4 26, is making a total of 5,201,500 tons, that 
s 23 f spirit per he ir population. Taking the 
he : ions, including crude oil, kerosine (paraffin), 
ibricants, gas oil, fuel oil and parafiin wax, the additional 
ige amounts approximately to 7$ million tons, making a 
erand total less exports of 11 lion tons or over a quarter 
a ton per head of population. 
What does this absence of o11 cost us? In 1928 Board of 
adae€ e Cs WETE aS follows _— 
BOARD OF TRADE FIGURES—COs F IMPORTS 3d 
5 
Ix ¢ ¢ De 1] IM¢ O1T KECTOSINE 2 982,24: 
Mot 24,828,987 
Othe 1 211,251 
ubricating ol 3,984,117 
G 2,118,338 
sles , 6,554,375 
(the 76,786 
635,041 
£41,492,135 
orty-one and a half million pounds is a large sum ct 
mney to export trom any c try (Qur economists state very 
rlibly tl t creates a trading reserve of sterling abroad. 
which must si er or later return here to be cashed for British 
hat argument is the main sound, but we also 
| \ ich is « a partial truth and that a good part of 
oney comes here for American investment in our indus 


tries. but nobody can deny that this countrv would indeed be 


ery strong position were the boot on the othe leg et 
country out of its natural resources could make itself 
ndependent of overseas, and even had exportable surplus 
pple This 72t undoubtedly can do. The above considera 
lead us gently yet firmly to the ultimate perspective of 
he oil industry, namely, the synthetic aspect of production 
ead of production from natural o1! sources. 
The Synthetic Aspect of Production 
ly 20 Be us brought forward his practical discovery 
that certain carbonaceous materia could, under the heavy 
ess of high pressure and high temperature, be made to wed 
nf rogen to produce synthetic oi] hydrocarbons under the 
eri influence a cat [he process is handicapped 
by having to de: with pre es within the range cf 
00 to 4500 Ilb./sq. in., and the preparation of the 
carp ct mas prio! Li Its presentation to its gaseous 
é A plan German\ reputed produce 600,000 tons 
otor spirit per annum, whilst the Billingham plant of the 
C.I. produces 100,000 tons per annum. This process would 
ereat number of supporters as licensees were it not for 
e he y cost of plant and of production as compared with 
e 4 (;reat Britair price of con peting natural oil pro 
Of recent vears. de heavy increases in 


yeal consump- 
lemands, basic prices of the imported material 


The Board of 


ave kept at al 


unprecedentedlv low level 
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values of 


declared 


rade the 
imported petroleum products : 


Journat pives tollow In? 


a —— 
Pence per gallon. 


: 1934. 1935. 1936. 1937. 1935. 
Crude petroleum Des 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.3 2.2 
Motor spirit a 3a 3.5 3.8 4.5 4.5 
fuel ol 1.7 1.7 1.8 2.5 2.3 
Lubricating o1! —— 7.7 $.3 9.1 8.3 


While supplies exist at such cost it is not difficult to appre 
the Bergius where 
depreciation alone is a stupendous figure, that even with a 
rebate of the Government duty of &d. 


clate, IM a= process as process 
per gallon and remis 
from landing ing and other like charges, it is diffi- 
rom ianding, pumping ana other 1i1ke Charges, it 1S dl 


a7 ] 
cuit to Go 


sion 


more than make ends meet or pay more than small 
interest on capital. 
What this country really wants is a manufacturing develop 


ment fund, allocated to assist large-scale oil development 
operations over the ailments inseparable from the childhood 
of development of this nationaily necessary industry. In fact, 
a greater problem than that of our future oil supplies would 


be dithcult to conceive 
The Fischer-Tropsch Process 


ihe problem which to my vision bids for recognition and 


development in this country is that originally propounded by 


Sabatier and Sanderens in 1902, wherein, if the gaseous oxides 


of carbon admixed with hvdrogen are passed over a catalyst 


(in their case nickel was used) at the relatively low tempera 


tures of 200° C. and at a low pressure, the following methane 


nthesis occurs: 


CO 3H, = CH, + H,O 
CO 4H, = CH, 2H,O 
Only a small band ot experimentalists have followed 


Sabatier and Sanderens, the later research workers having 
better facilities for making catalysts and understanding the 
problems. In Drs. and Tropsch 


actually produced light aliphatic hydrocarbons, using iron 


atalytic 1925 Fischer 
and cobalt, the iron being activated with copper, the cobalt 
with then ereat 
synthetic production of oil have taken place. 


strides in the 
To-day Ger- 
many produces hundreds of thousands of tons of oil products 


zinc oxide. From until now 


over the range of petrol to wax, including a very high-class 


Diesel oil. Their experiments have shown that the relatively 


low temperature of reaction will] vary with the catalyst; thus 
iron may require as high as 250° C. and cobalt 180° to 200% C. 


] 


The reaction is exothermic and the heat of combination must 


has time to otherwise it 


Le 


maintained if 


build. 
Hence the catalyst 
heat 


he dissipated before it 


as 


becomes autotoxic. chamber 


must 


cooled and _ rigorous 


V1iV control] 


economic results are to be achieved. 


Lhe gases for synthesis 
catalyst from 1 of CO and 1 of H, using iron, 
© to 2 of H, 


Fortunately there 


i] 


ary with the 


to 1 of ( using cobalt or nickel. 


are many sources of carbon and hydro 
ven and the proce ss is flexible enough to be made suitable 
for carbons ranging from cannel The 


coal to anthrac ite. 


hydrogen may be a water vas, coal gas or electrolytic pro 
duct. Thus, using coking coal, the coke ovens may be ait 
blown and their resulting gas admixed with steam passed 


over glowing coke of a water-gas 
hydrocarbons of the decomposed into H and 
( 0). and this contains the approximate proportion oO} 30 pe! 
cent. CO H. The must 
be free o1 substantially free of sulphur, otherwise the catalyst 


sickens, and 


type of plant, when the 


ove! Vas are 


and 60 per cent gaseous reagents 


this sulphu eradication has very 


But 


proved a 
troublesome has 


7 


stage where, 


problem purification arrived at a 
using cobalt thorium precipitated on kieselguhr 
catalyst, a yield of 110 gms. is produced per cubic mete: 
with a degeneration of catalyst to 80 per cent. 
60 days. Later research shown 
iso Ib. the 
' increased. and the above tota] yield 
exceeded by 25 per cent. 


and have 


activity aite! has 


adjustment of pressures up to per sq. in. 


Vile id may be 
Phe produc ts are heavier bodies 
to be cracked or otherwise treated for marketing 
purposes 


At the end of 1937 there were S1x Fischer-Tropsch plants 
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i. work in Germany, and the cost per English gallon trans- 
ated into sterling was 8jd. Eight more plants are in build- 
ing or on stream, and in one or two of these later plants 
pressure catalysis has increased the yield. They are reputed 
to have reduced the cost to 6d. per gallon and they expected 
the cost to be in the neighbourhood of 2d. per gallon. I am 
reasonably certain that this figure to-day is too low, and 
my request for an accountant’s check did not meet with a 
response that indicated sincerity. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the figure will ultimately drop, and that 2d. is not cf 
necessity the limit figure. The output in Germany to-day 
from her plants is 1,050,000 tons, most of which is suitable 
after doping for internal combustion engines. An average 
run is somewhat as follows :— 


Boiling point % m weight 


Light hydrocarbon under 30° C. 8 
Petrol 50° C. 3 
Diesel oil over 200° C. 39 
Soft paraffin wax M.P. 30-200° C. 50 

100 


The process absorbs a great deal of coal. Hence any plant 
for oil from coal, whether it be Fischer-Tropsch or any 
other, must have ample facilities for coal. Transport will 
not, I venture to think, get cheaper—if it does, so much the 
better—but to have to load coal to a truck from the pit, haul 
it out, and deliver elsewhere, costs money all out of pro- 
portion to its initial cost of winning. Taking a young coal 
(7.e., bituminous) as the starting stock, it would require 5} 





tons of coal to obtain 1 ton of total oil product. Taking 
coal in relation to petrol on the yield given above, 9 tons 
of coal are wanted per ton. Hence, for a 100,000 ton per 


annum synthetic oil plant producing all grades, one requires 
550,000 tons of coal. If the plant is to stay in production 
over an economic cycle, say 40 years, it will require 


The Institution Luncheon 


R. HERON ROGERS was in the chair at the luncheon 
of the Institution—replacing the usual annual dinner 
which took place at the Hotel Victoria. 

Mr. C. S. GARLAND, in a witty speech, proposed the toast 
of ‘‘ His Majesty’s Ministers,’’ to which the Rr. HON. E. 
LESLIE BURGIN, Minister of Supply, responded. Mr. Burgin 
declared that, in every realm of national defence, the services 
of the chemist, the engineer, and the combination of the two, 
were in increasing demand. He doubted 
knowledge and scientific aptitude 
premium. 


scientific 
greater 
He recalled the problems connected with mag: 


whether 
Was ever at a 
netism, electricity, wireless, television, chemistry in every 
branch, and chemical analysis in terms of discovery of sub- 
stitute and of creation of useful quality from what hitherto 
had been allowed to escape industrial and profitable use. At 
the outbreak of the last war, he said, preparations for scien 
tic and chemical warfare were somewhat rudimentary, and 
his hearers would remember the enormous task that fell upon 
the broad shoulders of Lord Moulton, assisted by many famous 
hames their 


did not need to remind 


them of how, profiting from the lessons of those times, ther: 


from Institution. He 
Institution got to work, nor of the progress of synthetic pro 
duction of heavy chemical and dye manufacture, the dis- 
covery and utility of plastics and resins, artificial silk and 
its derivatives, new fuels and new edible oils, which had 
resulted. 

To-day the Ministry of Supply, thanks largely to the work 
of the Director of Industrial Planning in the years before the 
war, found ready to its hand a complete index of all the great 
chemical plants of a well and highly organised essential basic 
industry of the country, comparable in skill to anything any- 
where in the world, and with a personnel as highly trained, 


as widely travelled, as deeply versed in any of its arts and 


mysteries as was to be found anywhere; and with that mag 
nificent advantage, and with that flying start, Viscount Weir, 
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22,000,000 tons of coal. Our coal mining industry raises 


260,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and for the sake of con- 


tinuing to look at this picture, if all this were turned in 
oil products, it would give us 47,000,000 tons of oil 


products per annum, or three and a half times more than 
we require. Hence we might heat and light our population 
through a pipe-line and have a large surplus for export. 

Do not think that this progress abroad has remained 
unnoted. The Fuel Research Department has kept track ct 
development. Our oil companies have their own _ very 
accurate means of knowing all developments, and finally 
there was the Falmouth Report of 1938. Would that this 
deliberation had taken place after September 3, 1939. Its 
summary is as follows :— 

‘“ The Committee consider that it would be of considerable 
advantage if the establishment of a plant to work the Fischer 
process, and designed for the production of not less than 
20-30,000 tons of primary products per annum could be 
secured. They hope that, with the extension of the guaran- 
teed preference, one or more industrial concerns may be 
induced to undertake the erection of such a plant. But if 
financial assistance is requested from the Government, the 
Committee recommend that such assistance should be limited 
to sums required for special items of research work which, 
by agreement with the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, can be recommended as being of national 
interest.”’ . 

So far nothing has been done. To-day no stone should be 
left unturned to create a great home industry in oil. Its 
need is not only great, but is ¢t#e vital necessity of our very 
existence. Synthesis is obviously the only solution. We do 
not lack brains, inventive energy or courageous finance; in 
addition, there is what amounts to a Government bounty in 
aid. May I hope that these few words will help this country 
to pass from the passive to the active stage. To the chemi- 
cal engineer a path of new endeavour is open to be blazed. 
Go thou to it. 


— Mr. Burégin’s Speech 


a name with which to conjure in these days, as Lord 
Moulton’s in 1914, had been enabled to create, to set up and 
to coax into production, the great chemical plants up and 
down the land necessary for the carrying on of a world war 

As a production minister he appealed to everyone to realise 
the importance of putting forward the maximum effort now. 
‘* ‘Time, tempo, speed,” was the message he would give to the 
industrial world. If there could take up 
any slack, who could put forward a little more that is at 
present being kept in reserve, who could strain a little 
harder he begged them to realise that now, while the going is 
good, was the time when that extra effort could be put forward 
to maximum advantage. 

Mr. A. VYVYAN BOARD, Controller of Molasses and of 
Acetone under the Ministry of Supply, proposed the toast of 
‘* ‘The Institution of Chemical Engineers.’’ THE PRESIDENT. 
responding, referred to the satisfactory position of the Institu 
tion regarding membership ; 


was 


was anyone who 


35 per cent. of its members were 
student and graduate members. SIR HAROLD HARTLEY, vice 
president, proposed ‘f Our Guests,” 
made by REAR-ADMIRAL B. A. 
President 


to which the reply was 
FRASER. The toast of ‘** The 
was proposed by Mr. H. \W. CREMER, Mr. Heron 
Rogers responding. 


Among those present were : 


Mr. Horatio Ballantyne, Mr. 


Asa Binns, Mr. P. J. Black, Engr. Vice-Admiral Sir Harold 
Brown, Sir Francis Carnegie, Dr. C. G. Darwin, Major 
General A. E. Davidson, Mr. S. B. Donkin, Prof. F. G 


Donnan, Mr. R. Duncalte, Dr. H. 
Fox, Sir Alexander Gibb, Mr. F. A. Greene, Dr. L. A. Jordan, 
Sir William Larke, Dr. H. Levinstein, Rt. Hon. Lord 
McGowan, Prof. A. W. Nash, Prof. D. M. Newitt, Mr. W. C 
Peck, Prof. J. C. Philip, Mr. H. J. Pooley, Mr. ]. 
Pratt, Mr. Arthur Reavell, Mr. J. F. Ronca, Sir Leopo!d 
Savile, Prof. S. G. M. Ure, Sir John Wallace, Mr. Johnstone 
Wright and Mr. J. W. Wright. 


J. T. Ellingham, Dr. | 


Davidson 


J. 
f. 
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New Control Orders 


Iron and Steel 


molasses 


similarly laid down 





a 
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oO} Cost ot 
The 


for methylated spirit and for solvents 


the highe1 
maximum 


this 


to the 


rallon. increase reflecting part 


manutacturers 


prices 


have also been increased in certain instances. These increases 


i on Minister of Supp made the Control ot Iron 
and steel \« c (Dy ; whicn cams ll) OTCE 
April 8, superseding the | trol of lron and Steel (No. ¢ 
irder made on January 2 : [he main purpose of the 
ew Order and the directi .O. 1) made thereunder 1s t 
o e legal etter to the sche e tor distribution of stee! sup 
es C] Vhicti le STE lucts covered by that schem«e 
be acquired by the authorised quotation in all orders 
: b tra eterence umber and deliver 
perl1o 
lhe T)¢ te ne () | connectiol with this 
schenn pom the cast uture orders tor stee 
' er he heme until April 29. and in the 
sf pit cit Yr suc ror until May 321, so as 1 
‘ ‘ ¢ O} ne various channels O1 
( 
Lt Te ] CK he t cit the new a1rectio) 
f ee! produ eres he scheme heret 
stockholding chants are revoke and that 
ec bye eturnes hawith he lron and Stee 
‘ neemes D e been made tor the immediate 
! { f es icence new I1iLce te wm Licences al 
' : ict ‘ terials. not covered hb ne 
inue substanti n the existime basis 
east mum prices have bet fixe or certal 
nished produc notab wn iron, collier 
‘ ess les Oo: se ( snee Life an pipe 
‘ ‘ ? ‘ Tig iv ¢ T) Bi Tee —7 S f 
laminates pring 
Chrome, Magnesite and Wolfram 
i}¢ Mi ste] O} SUP] Nas “oO made Live ( ontro] OT 
I e, Magnesit« d \ fra Ni Order. The Orde 
ers I ' m1 compound defined ; 
gd of chromium and ore co! 
entrate re | I hromiul magnesite,’ 
gennea . Inciudaging Naturai OTF Manurtacturead Mapnesiun 
irbonate olomite and anv ml 
the fores wit! without water. ane 
‘i ding \ amite, scheelite an¢ 
the entrate esidue containing tungste 
| ‘ pi ~¢ these materia 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ } ley | a icf —1T\¢ —CHney! ‘ 
‘ ‘ if ‘ 1TYi« 1Tyi¢ unae ne Order 
‘ T ‘ cf 1) ( ( TT Ins f cepl 
e esite costing li thar 
- pe ere ( Im wor} and ' 
Moy ‘ rs rs ry Tr rerned | Tie i 
ent ‘ the 7 er] eTerrea T l the 
pal Ce] a ( ro are i proauce 
Ip cit ne na to turnish estimate 
ne , be requires M1 . 
1 ‘ ‘ ‘ \¢ ATi¢ Steer { or 
f ne new Cr re mn woltran 
e ¢) ‘ ‘ ( ce 4 Ap except a revcar’r( 
] ( rie ] ( rores¢ on \pri c T 
( ren ed ir he ambit of the lron 
See t ire t ‘ Q ( ST e¢ \ ~ (jraer 
rie d to wolt hould be addressed to the 
’ S Ter ' tre Stee Hy ~ loth Street. london. 
5.V d for other products to the Chrome Ore, Magnesit: 
\, 
Molasses and Industrial Alcohol 
e Cont Molasses ind Industri: Alcohol! No. 7 
/ 
Orde made the Minister of Supp permits certal 
creas ‘ mul price ti al May De charged TO! 
Sst aid « in the Control of Molasses and Indu 
, ‘SP ( \ Order varied by Orders No. ¢« and 
¢ Che Order further allows the existing maximun 
ces | industri cohol to be increased bv id per proot 


methvlat: 


ire occasioned by the increase in the cost of alcohol to the 


rs and solvent manutacturers. 


Import Licensing of Dyestuffs 


In future, import licences for the following goods will be 


ssued by the Import Licensing Department on the advice of 


he Controlier ot Dvestufts :— 


(a) Syntheti1 ludineg dve 


_ 


organic dyestutis (ine pigment 


s). whether soluble or insoluble 


stunt 
manufactured 


Compounds, preparations and articles 


avestults, except any such compounds, 


le 


trom any such 


TO! in 


preparations and articles as are not suitab use 


v 


_— 
—_— 


ein’e : and 


rganic intermediats manutacture 


ulries should rdingly be addressed 
Uyestutts, King’s House, 42 King 
Manchester, 3- Every application 
to the intended 


nent contracts, export or home trade), and 


pil alions and acc 


the 


Street 


( ontrolle: oO} 
West Dea 


zhould provide info 


~ 


nsvate, 


‘mation as usage in this 


a 


respect (1.e. Govern 


should state the estimated period for which the goods to which 


relates would suffice. Licences will not normally be issued 


r the importation of dyestuffs for use solely in the 


production of goods tor the home market. 








Dewaxing Waste Paper 
Emulsifying Wax Content after Melting 


fF AIR proportion of waste consists of waxed food 
vrappers and the like 
| th 


qewaxine 


papel 


A 


[rom tne 


which are preferably separated 
bulk oi scrap anc subjected to special dewaxing 


treatment methods involve treatment with 
is 
T 


by melting in hot 


hot water because straightforward solvent extraction not 


usual Complete removal « wax 


l paper, 


water. 


ly a business proposition. 


on however. is rarely achievabl« 


about 10 per cent. of the total being generally retained. 


papel 


| 


his is enough to cau subsequent trouble on the 


acnine 


In the Visconsin Institute of 


Paper Chemist! U.S. Pat. 2,186,609) the shredded paper is 
hrst agitated with water in a tank into which steam is injected 
30 as to raise he temperature above the melting point of the 
ax. Since paper waxe¢ eenerally melt at co-6« ( a tank 
emperature co §¢ " be found effective (oiled pape 
\ natur: equire much lower temperature). Separation 
yr the \y he etfected hy allow Ing It to rise to the surface 
t the tan! r by puly the scray a beater kept at 
empet ‘ tT) ( rie meitine point >] Live Va nd the: 
remo\ rye i; Ley] , wasnel!l 
\fter this treatment the papel I Cc tulns about 10 pe! 
ct f its original wv conte} and it is claimed that this 
be « eniently eliminated by treating the defibred pulp 
Witn < protel eT living’e aventl ( Oived in SOaDp, €.2., 
casein a eq in caustic soda ol} oad TY carbonate olution 
and an oleate In some ses the waxes are emulsi 
nea atte I h-sper avitatio! with the casein olution: in 
others the mild agitation resulting from injection of a fine 
tream « ir through the bottom of the tank is adequate. 
ine con piet qaewaxead toc} recovered in the ordinar\ 
et machine and washed. while the wax solution may be used 
a pe iff 
By OrpER rn CounciL, dated March 14, 1940, and effective 
. alter Marcel 16 if ordered that Macnesit: 
ned I irther manutactured thar mro nd. when imported 
( ai py manutacturers of insulat Vo material for the 
| | f f ned ! lien ZV%bHe of Sched ( 1° of the CUSTOM 
tT ] eount? thre prod it f vyhich are subject LO 
Genera taritt’ treatment shall be permivte a entry tree oft 
ston auth “ 
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NEW ACETIC ANHYDRIDE PROCESS 
Oxidation of Acetaldehyde 


“y URING the last twenty years there has been a steadily 
increasing demand for acetic anhydride, chiefly for the 
manutacture of cellulose acetate. The methods usually em 
ployed for the production of anhydride depend on the de 
hydration of acetic acid either by such materials as sulphury! 
chloride or by catalytic cracking, from ethylidene diacetate, 
for which the raw materials are acetylene and acetic acid, 
and from ketene, in which acetone is the raw material. 
One of the chief products niade by Shawinigan Chemicals, 


The 


Mah 


Ltd... is acetic acid trom the oxidation of acetaldehyde. 
this 
. 7 wile 1 ' 
It is agreed that although the 


mechanism of oxidation has been studied in 


laboratories. equation (1) may 

correctly represent the end products it does not give a true 

picture of the course of the reaction which is more correctly 

represented by the two equations (2) and (3) which show the 
intermediate formation of peracetic acid. 

2CH,CHO + 0. —> 2CH,COOH (j 

CH,CHO 4+ 0, s» CH,COOOH ( 

CH,COOOH + CH.CHO s+ 2CH,COOH 


above scheme has 


(2 
elaborated to fit in 
facts. but 
sufficient to 


The 


with 


been 


certain experimental incomplete as 


it may be, it was point the way to 


the successful commercial preparation of acetic acid by the 
oxidation of acetaldehyde with air or oxygen, the first patent 
being issued in 1908. Since the peracetic acid appeared to be 
an explosive material, its concentration had to be kept down 
by increasing the rate of the reaction represented by equa 
tion (3). This is done by using a high temperature and by 
the use of certain salts as catalysts, particularly the acetates 
of cobalt or manganese. Certain chemical engineering diff 
culties are involved which were successfully solved by H. W. 
Matheson, enabling acetic acid to be produced on a large scale 


World \\ ar, W hen a 


batch process is employed, a ‘small proportion of catalyst 1s 


at Shawinigan Falls during the first 
added to acetaldehyde and air is bubbled through. 
ture 1s at first 


ployed as a catalyst, but as oxygen is absorbed the manganese 


‘The mix 


colourless when manganous acetate is em 


is oxidised to a higher valency and the liquid becomes brown. 
While the oxygen is being absorbed from the air it is sate 


to increase the pressure and temperature. Pressures em 


ployed are usually about 60 lb. per sq. 
of 50 to 70° C The 


tollowed by titrating the mixture for acetic 


n. and temperatures 
progress ot the oxidation can be 
acid and it can be 
carried on until less than one per cent. of the acetaldehyde ts 
left unoxidised. It was the study of apparently unimportant 
peculiarities in-this titration of acetic acid during the oxida 
tion which led to the discovery that there were present vary 
his 
necessarily accompanied by its equivalent of water which will 
oO that 
tained by the normal method ol distillation ol the ( rude AlCl 

Study otf the that the 


anhydride occurred a an intermediate in the 


ing amounts of acetic anhydride acetic anhydride ts 


combine with it rapidly, no anhydride is actually ob 


reaction showed formation ot the 
formation of 
the acid, although acid formation could occur without inte! 
that is, that 


which can most simply | 


mediate anhydride formation, there are 


parallel 


follows - 


[WoO 


reaction: 


— 


e represented as 


CH COOOH + CH,CHO + 2CH,COOH 
CH,COOH + CH ,CHO + (CH,CO) HO 5 
(CH,CO).O + H.O » 2CH,COOH 6) 


ln order to increase the yield of acetic anhvdride it is neces 
arv to make the reaction proceed by (c) and to cut down the 
loss Oo} 


the reaction represented by 


reducing the amount 
(0), Che first 
tained by variation in the catalyst usec: 


anhydride by preventing 01 


obrective Wa ctl 
the second by reduc 
ing the te niperature and in reasing the peed ot the oxidation 

* From an article by G. Benson, Assistant 
Research, Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., m 
luvgical Engineeving, March, 1940 


Director of Plant 
Chemical and Metal 


These changes, however, are limited by the fact that they 


also tend to increase the concentration of the 


peracetl’ acid. A third expedient was to conduct the oxida- 
tion in a diluent which would cut down the rate of reaction 
(6). By these means it is possible to obtain in the final pt 

f I 


duct a greater weight of acetic anhydride than of acetic acid. 


This result disproves the mechanism which was 


1ocecTeri 
SUS SL¢ A 


by Rieche by which it would he impossible to obtain acetit 


anhydride and acetic acid in a ratio higher than 102/12 


In order to obtain acetic anhydride from the crude oxida 


tion product the water must be removed as soon as pi ssible 
atter the oxidation is completed, ali\ intermediate storage « 


the crude product being conducted at low temperature. 
removal can be accomplished by dehydration with a substance 


uch an anhydrous calcium sulphate, which can then be fo 


lowed bv a simple fractionation ot the dehvdrated mixtur: 
Alternatively the removal of water and separation of tl 
other products can be brought about simultaneously by di 


second method which is now being us¢ 


tillation. [It is the 
at Shawinigan. 
[;ssentially, the equipment consists of a reactor in wht 
the acetaldehyde is oxidised by air in the 
ind a catalyst. Then separation ot 


accomplished in a number of bubble-column stills. \ote 
| 


that the crude still and the anhvdride stil 
Vacuum. 


nen: Bokeaeien ‘ 
ven vears trom fest 


In contradictio1 


a 
j 
~ 
~~ 
—_ 


tube to tank car,’’ within tw: laboratory prepara 


tion of acetic anhydride by the above method, a piant Ww 


7 

A 
oinincil ‘etic anhvdride 
pounas Ui aCe tlt alliiyUilid 


monthly capacity of one n illion 


into operation. 


Was put | 








Lead Tetraethyl Manufacture 


Oil Film to Avoid Oxidation 


I LAD alloys containing about 10 per cent. sodium have 
come into importance in the last tew vears by virtue 


Cf } 1¢ ~ { ~ \ { 
the chemical reactivity imparted | e sodium 
manufacture of lead tetraethyl (an important ingredient 
anti-knock petrol) a high vield is « ined wt 1e 


» 1 1] , , ] } + r.r ¥ . yy a +1, 
9g: 1 PbNa allov prepared by agita Y 9 luxture of 
i A 
; a ' ’ | 
metals with o.or per cent. terric chloride o1 luminium cn! 
} : ’ = » La om Corn 
ride out of contact with the air (U.S. Pat. 1,944,1' Such 
? ; ] 7 ] ; ‘ ‘ ld 
Ppal rT LIS ) ( ( t¢ it Yi J po ( l¢ ( 
Facto Ss mttuene tne ( ethy] ae 
* 
surtact rea OT active 4 LOXLAGTSeK Sod! : and the un 
° } , 
roOormut\ 0) th p. roic te 17¢ ( <tTon \ tc ( | 
| 
iolte! | ) ~ | | ) i¢ = ~ fi TV) ~ ( eT) 
, | | y } 
{ rect at \ i ( | ) i ail | ( I i i I ¢ tA a“ 
} ] 
\ithough the |! KI operath De carrie 
t | ’ } r 
nitroee! ' LOS} ere ep Ls \\ Ss sO ¢ SK X1lGa ( 
} } } ] 1? 
eLOTE I Lrtel \! l + AW DACK ~ ( uUbpa Lda i¢ | 
; ] 1} , , ] 
ron oF} ) certain amount cyt powdered Alloy whnicn S1D< 
‘ ’ 4 1 ? | ] 4 | 
quently reacts w ethyl brom1 r chloride with = such 
’ | ’ } 
violence as to Dring about decompositio ir pa »] he ¢ 


tetraethvl as it 1s tormed 


' ’ ’ ' ' ' ’ 
\l] tnese drawbacks are reported to disappear if tne moiten 
| | } 1} } } ’ ] 
lead-sodium allov 1s not poured into metal Moulds Dut } 
} } ) } ' ' " 
vessel contalninge a cold mineral oul \s 1t enters the o1 the 
1} | )i4 t | tvr) ryat } _zad 7 lle " | } 
cLtELLOY SO LLC +7 es 11) ys ] | ()] lL} »} QOTTYUtY ~ 1] CC HNerrets TO W OC t) 
a tenacious fim ot Li raneres atter nitration. In this cond 
i } ’ ’ 
fwoOn the all ry ¢ . bo ! *L\ Spo ead WIItTho Tire nee < ' 
‘ } ‘ . I} ‘ 
inry special precaultons avalnst Oxidation ine reaction wi 
i 
} : 
ethvl bromide can then be kept under easy control ow 
| } 
the ab ence olf pOW Cae! ina Une it ik SIZE ind COMposltion 
the alloy which 1h) ) Stanadal disation yy the reaction 


conditions (Ital. Pat. 272.980, of the Montecatini (¢ 


mrpahy 
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Tax Allowance for Advertising 
Expenditure 
Inland Revenue Statement 


\ a letter replying to an inguiry made by 7e Newspaper 


\| orld, the Board of Inland Revenue last week contirmed 
the statement that reasonable expenditure made by a trader 


in, advertising his normal goods and services will be regarded 


n admissible deduction in computing his trading profits 
fOr income tax purposes. 

I'he Board will not, it is stated, seek to contest the allow- 
ance of such a deduction merely on the grounds that the 
trader was, for the engaged on Government 


time be ing, 


contracts. 


lhe Board makes it clear that the statement does not in 
dicate any change of policy, since advertising expenditure 


has always been regarded as an admissible deduction. 
lt is pointed out, 


sents the VIEws oO] 


however, that while the statement repre- 
the Board, the question of deductions to 
be aliowed in computing any individual person’s profits for 


income tax purposes is one for the determination of the 
appropriate body of General Commissioners of Income lax, 
who are quite independent oi the Board. 

lhe Board's attitude, as |! orld Petroleum recently pointed 
out, is of the greatest importance, because on Government 
contracts subject to technical costing by Government accoun- 
tants, advertising expenditures and trade subscriptions are 

ot permissible in arriving at overhead expenses. 

The ruling should help to stop both national and export 
advertising cancellations in the trade Press, and provide pub- 
licity funds which can be used to help secure such business 
overseas as hitherto has been in the hands of German industry. 





Vitreous Enamelling 


Interesting London Exhibition 


vitreous enamelled ware and testing ap- 


N exhibition of 
piiances was held by the Southern section of the Institute 
of Vitreous Enamellers at the Charing Cross Hotel, London, 
W.C., on April 


and friends and nearly 30 exhibitors. 


attendance of members 
The exhibition 
pal ticulal Ly interesi ing because ot the importance or vitreou 


There was a large 


Was 


enameliing in war time in applications normally served by 
virgin metals. Dr. G. H. Abbott, chairman of the Southern 
section, who was largely responsible for the organisation oi 
he exhibition with the Mr. Alastair McLeod, 
infortunately unable to be present owing 
by Mr. H. M. 


Hibbard, who spoke of the excellence of the display. 


assistance ol 
hon. secretary, was 
to indisposition The guests were welcomed 

An interesting lecture on 
Metals, Silver, Silver Deposits and Gold ”’ was given during 
the afternoon by Mr. W. E. Charles (Blythe Colour Works, 
Ltd. ; Dealing with the manutacture ol enamels, he stated 


‘“knamelling on Bronze, Gilding 


that iewellery enamel closely resembled in its compositiol 


flint glass, of which the finest table-ware was made, and which 


was capable, with various adjustments, of adhering to and 


decorating certain metals, The enamels consisted usually cf 


sand, red lead, borax, and soda, and varied in fusibility 


according to the metal on which they were used. 


The colour 
ing oxides were similar to those used for colouring glass and 
The 
glassy material or in 


to those used by the vitreous enamelling industry. 


colouring oxides were added tothe 


1 


most cases to the batch of glass and heated to a very high 


temperature for a considerable time. For the clear crystal 
enamel certain decolorisers were used to counteract the traces 
of iron in the sand, and for this purpose, anese, arsenic, 
and sometimes cobalt were used to neutralise the slight green 


yne produced by 


mane 


of colour 
ng oxides was much greater than that known to the ancients: 


this impurity. The modern range 


uranium, chromium, cobalt, gold, manganese, iron, etc., were 


employed in various forms for colouring glassy material. 


Great care must be taken in the manufacture to ensure that 
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the tones remained constant, as 
making of this coloured glass to 
bad melt. 

I'he enamels were poured from the melting pots on sheets 
of iron to form lumps of flat cakes. Enamels were usually 
sold in the lump form, but for cheaper work were supplied 
already ground. Cake enamels were prepared by being 
pounded in a stoneware mortar to the fineness of silver sand 
and were afterwards washed to allow overground enamel, 
which would be held in suspension in the water, to be washed 
away. Good grinding and thorough washing was one of the 
essentials of good enamelling. The enamel after grinding 
should have the appearance of very fine sand, with a fairly 
regular grain. ‘This could be obtained only by repeated 
grinding and washing the enamel; washing in order to elimin- 
ate the silt, and repeated grinding to obtain the regular grain. 
lt was essential not to grind the transparent enamels too 
finely, but in the case of opaque enamels this tended to im- 
prove rather than impair the final results. After grinding 
and washing, the enamel was ready for application on to the 
article. Mr. Charles understood that in years gone by dilute 
acid was added to the enamel to eliminate any traces of iron 
present, but the standard of purity required for jewellery 
enamellers to-day left no risk of this impurity being present. 
Consequently, the acid process could be cut out. 


it was very easy in the 
lose all the profit in one 








Canadian Mineral Production 
Large Increase in Value in 1939 


Hl. High Commissioner for Canada in London tis informed 

by cabklegram from Ottawa that the Preliminary Report 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the Mineral Pro- 
uction of Canada in 1939 reveals a new high record in value, 
amounting to $473,107,000, comparing with the 1938 total of 
441,823,237. Preliminary figures were published in THE 
(HEMICAL AGE on February 17, and the final figures make 
an even better show than the first estimates. The value of 
minerals produced in Canada last year was 3} per cent, in 
excess of that attained in 1937, which was the previous record 
vear for the industry. 

Among the outstanding features in the mining industry last 
year was the agreement made by the larger base metal pro- 
ducers with the United Kingdom Government, by which the 
Canadian producers were to supply copper, lead and zinc at 
the prices prevailing shortly before the outbreak of war. 
Canada can now furnish large quantities of these metals in 
the refined form, whereas in 1914 no refined copper, nickel 
or zinc and only comparatively smal] quantities of refined 
lead were produced in the Dominion. Another important 
development is the mining of iron ore for the first time since 
i924, whilst operations are being rapidly pushed forward in 
der to bring to the production stage a high-grade iron ore 
at Steeprock Lake, N.W. Ontario. 

The following table compares the production of the prin- 
cipal minerals in Canada for 1938 and 1939: 

1935. 

Quantity. 
289,793 tons 

9,516 lbs. 


eposit 


1939. 
Quantity. 
304,024 tons 
409,000 lbs. 


Asbestos 
Bismuth 


Cement | 55519,102 brls. 5,734,000 brls. 
Clay products $4,530,084 $4,430,000 

Coal] 14,294,718 tons 15,519,000 tons 
Copper 571,249,664 Ibs. 608,102,000 Ibs, 


Feldspai 14,058 tons 12,931 tons 
Gold | 4,725,117 fine oz. 5,092,134 f.o. 
Gypsun | 1,008,799 tons 1,430,000 tons 
Lead . 418,927,660 Ibs. 388,379,000 Ibs. 
Mica 1,037,026 Ibs. 1,741,000 lbs, 
Nickel 210,572,738 lbs. 226,106,000 Ibs. 
Petroleum 6,906,084 brls. 7,838,000 brs. 
Salt 440,045 tons 425,000 tons 
Silve: 22,219,195 fine 07. 23,117,000 f.0o. 
Zinc eecedbaces 381,506,588 Ibs. 394,534,000 lbs. 
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A New Emulsifier 


By 
R. K. Thomas, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.I.C. 


RECENTLY published brochure heralds the arrival ct 

a new emulsifying agent which would appear to be ct 
far-reaching importance in a great number of industries, 
especially as it is inorganic, chemically inert and versatile. 
The new agent, marketed under the trade name ol 
‘ Unemul,’’ is a gelatinous form of hydrated 
aluminium oxide which exhibits marked chemical inertness 
and possesses unusual emulsifying, 
properties. As a result of rapid ‘‘ ageing ”’ in its manutac 
ture (T. W. Dickeson, Brit. Pat. 487,855), the alumina gel 
is rendered insoluble in acids and alkalis, shows no reacti- 


smoothly 


Wetting and suspending 


vity towards other chemical substances, including electro 
lytes, inorganic solids, pigments, dyestutis, etc., and does not 
react with either the oil or water phase of an emulsion. 
Unemul forms O/W With all liquid 
materials immiscible with water and with hydrophobic solids 
which can be liquefied at or below the boiling-point of water 
and, since it has no harmful effect on the human system, i 
can be used to stabilise edible preparations. Unlike common 
agents used for this purpose, it is totally unaffected by micro 
organisms. 


emulsions almost 


It is claimed to be economic in use because only 
small quantities are required to effect stable emulsification 
and the process is simple. 

Emulsions made with Unemul stable and do not 
separate oil over long periods of time; they may be subjected 
to wide temperature variations without breakdown; are un 
affected by considerable concentrations ot metallic ions; and 
may be prepared with any kind of water. 
of acids 


are 


Moderate amounts 
without deleterious effect and the 
pH is thus readily controllable. As Unemul does not reduce 
surface tension, its products are non-tfrothing. 


and alkalis are 


The average 
particle size of the emulsions made is 3 to 7 microns and all 
standard types of emulsifying and homogenising 
may be used for their production. 
are obtained by varying the mode of 
proportion of Unemul. 


Method of Use 
mulsification may be accomplished by dispersing Unemul 
in the water phase, adding the oil 
homogenising, 2 to 5 per cent. of agent based on the tota! 


machines 
Viscosities of wide range 


treatment and the 


phase, agitating and 


amount of emulsion being sufficient 
emulsification. 


to ensure satisfactory 
It is pointed out that the whole of the oil 


phase is added directly to the water phase, the procedure 
being entirely different from that used with the gums, as 


there is no need to form a primary emulsion. For high 
concentration of. oil, however, gradual addition of the dis 
persed phase is recommended as it results in_ better 
preliminary mixing. 

This also applies to the preparation of creams, etc., where 
the nature of the material makes thorough mixing difficult, 
unless done gradually. 
be used, the oil spatula, 


homogeniser, or, on a large scale, a paste mull. 


Here, up to 4o per cent. Unemul may 


being worked in_ by hand 
In the cas» 
of viscous oils, warming causes reduction of oil viscosity and 


thereby facilitates the process. Moreover, the addition of a 
very small quantity (.o1 per cent.) of surface active com- 
pound, e.g., oleic acid, to the oil phase prior to emulsification 
results in considerable diminution of particle size, especially 
Other materials 
which are soluble in the oil phase are best incorporated into 
the emulsion by dissolution in the oil betore emulsification, 
but hydrophilic substances, e.g., 
wetted solids, etc., are best Although 
emulsions with Unemul many vears, 
slight ‘‘ creaming ”’ may occur after a time due to the action 
of gravity and to the fact that the average particle size is not 
less than 2 or 3 microns. 
number of 
minimise or even obviate this phenomenon. 

When sulphur and other water-repellent substances are to 


| ss | . 
vf emuisions of pure hydrocarbon oils. 


salts. water-soluble dyestuffs, 


added afterwards. 


made are stable over 


Shaking effects immediate redis 


persion and a methods have been evolved to 





bo 
= 
ci 


be rendered wettable, the powdered solid is well mixed with 
about 20 per cent. of its weight of Unemul, additional water 
being added, if necessary, to obtain a workable consistency. 
The resultant paste may then be incorporated into any 
medium, Alternatively, the treated solid may be 
dried to a water 5 per cent. in which state it 
appearance, although it will 
now be immediately wetted on the addition of water and can 


aqueous 
content of 2 to 
will have regained its powdery 
also be worked into aqueous media. Unemul may also be 
used to suspend calamine, barium sulphate and other heavy 
powders in water by increasing the sedimentation volume. 
lhe quantity required for this depends upon the density ol 
the powder and the volume which a given weight has to 
occupy. It is possible to add wetted solids or emulsified oils 
to such suspensions. In addition to manifesting these marked 
, Unemul improves the spreading and 
texture of superficially applied creams and ointments. 


suspending properties 








A Chemist’s Bookshelf 


[HE ULTRACENTRIFUGE, by Th. Svedberg and Kai O. Pedersen 
(with the co-operation of eight other specialists). Oxford : 
The University Press. Pp. x and 478.  4os. 

ln the ultracentrifuge the rate of sedimentation of the parti 
cles in a colloidal solution is optically recorded while under 
going the centrifugal stress resulting trom rotation at speeds 
which may be of the order of 60,000 r.p.m, or the equivalent 
of 260,c00 times gravity. The mathematical relationships be 
tween rate of sedimentation and molecular size and shape 
have been worked out by Svedberg and his pupils and co- 
workers at Upsala and other centres of research. Arduous 
work has been involved in the testing and selection of struc- 
tural materials capable of holding together under the strain 
of continuous running for hours at a time at rotational speeds 
quite outside the previous experience of engineers. The first 
ultraceatrifuge with a centrifugal field of 5000 times gravity 
was designed by Svedberg and Nichols in 1923 and this may 
be contrasted with some of the latest types which can be run 
for short periods at speeds equivalent to one million times 
eravity. Ultracentrifuges have now 
institutes 


installed at re- 
the world. The book undet 
review pictures the evolution of the ultracentrifuge to a sens! 
tive tool which has already produced results of vast import 
ance in the study of proteins, filterable viruses, carbohydrates, 
The 


which may range from °5 


peen»n 


search throughout 


cellulose derivatives and polymerised hydrocarbons. 
molecular weight of a giant virus 
to 20 millions) can be determined just as accurately as that 
of the tiny molecule of lithium chloride. Animal proteins are 
now known to consist of definite globular molecular entities 
built up on an architectural plan, the unit being a polypeptid 
with a molecular weight of 17,600. An up-to-date knowledge 
of all that has been achieved with the ultracentrifuge is an 
imperative necessity for biochemists and all others engaged 
in research work on high-molecular substances. This know- 
ledge can be found within the covers of this monograph. In 
addition the work can be commended to all chemical engineers 
and metallurgists for its data on the behaviour of 
when subjected to extreme values of centrifugal force. 


matte? 


fs LECTROCAPILLARITY : [THE CHEMISTRY AND PHysIcs OF ELEC 

TRODES AND OTHER CHARGED SURFACES, by J]. A. V. Butler 
London: Methuen. Pp. viii and 208. 6d. 

[n this volume Mr. ]. A. V. Butler, Lecturer in Chemistry 

in the University of Edinburgh, deals with potential differ 

ences at electrified interfaces, 


I2S. 


the origin and nature of the 
effects that arise therefrom, and with electrode equilibria and 
kinetics. The science of electrocapillarity is not new and 
the subject matter of this volume covers an extensive field: 
the foundations laid in the nineteenth 
century, but its scope has been much extended in more recent 
times. While the author recounts experience of his own 
personal research, tribute is paid to the work of others. Much 
of the material in this volume is new and the book is read. 
able and well illustrated with numerous diagrams. 


ot this science were 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


elected 
Ltd.. in 


SIR FRANK B. SANDERSON, BART., M.P., has been 
chairman of the United Premier Oil and Cake Co., 
succession to the late Mr. Herbert Guedalla. 

* k * 1 
recently of Miss MARY OSCROFT 
IERVIS VICKERS. Mr. Vickers is 


The wedding took place 
TOONE and MR. EDWARD 


a research chemist at the 1.C.I. works at Manchester. 
* * * * 
MR. JOHN CRAIG, chairman and managing director ot 
Colvilles, Ltd.. and chairman of various other iron and stee! 


Mr. 
John Craig, 
C.B.E. 





inducted as president OT tne Iron and Stee] 


Institute at the annual meeting ot the Institute On May be 


* * * * 


Mr. SI EY B. BAGLEY has bee yminated to succeed Mr 
\- J. Peddle as president ol the Society of Glass Technoloey. 
MEssks. H. \ HOWES and ( kK. RAMSDEN have ber 
nominated to succeed Miss V. Dimbleby and Mr. F. Ff 
lamplough as vice-presidents. 

* * * * 

A silver rose bowl from the works managers and enginee1 
ing stati was presented by Mr. A. Davies, managing directo! 
{ Messrs. English Clays Lovering Pochin and Co., Ltd 

at St. Aust last week, to CAPTAIN SAMUEL DYER. worl 
manage . hy etirement from the firm after more thar 
4 years Service 

x 

At the annual general meeting of the Federation of Briti 
industries on \Wednesday, April 10, LORD DUDLEY GoRDo? 
was elected President in the place of Mr. PETER BENNE1 
now Wurector-General of the Production of ‘Tanks ans 


Mechanical Transport at the Ministry of Supply, who retire: 


President of the Federation. 


+ % 


< Ith! Iwo VeaTs 1! omce <i 


recent annual yenera! meeting O] the Institute oO] 


| Preston 


was elected president. Colone is managing directo! 
()ther new otthcers elected were 
DOREY, ENGINEER VICE-ADMIRAI 
RGE PREECE, K.C.B., and Mr. A. J. G. 
GENERAL SIR RONALD CHARLES. 
Ss.) ( ounci Members. DR \V 2 
3RABY, COLONEL P. G. | 
PROFESSOR D 
JOHN Fry 


years’ service, which has 


of the Rio Tinto Co.. Ltd 
vice-presidents, DR. S. F 
Sir Gye 
treasurer, LIEUI 
C.M.G 
(,. | BAILEY, CAPTAIN F. C 


SMOUT 


D.S.0.. and HANSON. Gener: 


(; UETERBOCK, 


replaces MR who has retired after sixtes 


been recognised by the Council’ 


vard « an Institute Fellowship 


al research 


LIEUT.-COLONEL ITHE Hon. R. M. PRESTON. D.S.O.. 


fa 
ALKINS. MR. 


MR. JAMES QUINN, Lochee, Dundee, has been appointed 
chemist with the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., Ayrshire. At Si 


he graduated B.Sc., 


Andrew’s University in June, 1939, 


vith honours in chemistry. 


OBITUARY 
MR. CHARLES WILSON, fol 
Cayloi and Hobsons. 


many years engineer at Taylor, 


scientific instrument makers, Leicester, 


led recently, aged 53 


_* 


chiet chemist at Alexander Pirie and 


Mr. JAMES G. ABE! 
Sons’ Stoneywood Warks. Aberdeen, and chief chemist for the 


1% . : a 5° 
WIS PINS, leape Alexander Pirie LhoOup oO] papel nN ills. died 
oo« A 
recen i Aberdee} He Was a member oT tne executl\ 
] > 
( ittee oT the ¥ CT] akers \s cClall 
~*~ . -. a 
1 , = v1 1 
Mr. HARRY WH |, tor 25 vears research chemist with 


Brothers Port Sunlight . Ltd., received fatal Injuries 
wie! he tell iron «lt UCI while On holiday al landudno Ol 
\ssociate of the Institute of Chemistry 


al death ‘7 was recorde d al the inquest 








Letters to the Editor 


Vermiculite 


SIR (Jul le l mas been dure eK article appea 
ine ] THE CHE) L AGE of February 24, under the heading 
\ i Lse for Ve culite 
It might be intere o know that various patents have 
ber hled to covel e uses indicated in your article, as fat 
back as July, 1937, by Profes ir Dominic Francis Doyle, 
id.Se D.i-ne.. F.1.P.1., late Roval Engineers. As you are 
» doubt aware, vermiculite is mined like natural graphite 
or shall we say coal, and therefore contains large quan 
es of fine grit and other chemical bound impurities which 


\\ uld TuIn anv eneine. (Jne patent describes al method oO} 


eliminating the grit by screening, but we fail to see how 
reening can possibly eliminate grit, as the grit 1s the saniec 
eravity as the vermiculite: further the elimination of say the 
erric oxide from ( ermici ( quite impossible by 
( ef | j ] is ( { ically b (j 
It \ possible, until the process invented by Professor 
|) e. | se vermiculite either as a lubricant or a builder of 
engine surtace | t is. and 1 lready on the market as 
uch. Natural v it will be appreciated that if orit Is presen 
| ite ¢ ot be cl ned ly 1] 
tf vermiculite 1 be usec r eneine the bearings mu 
yf ilso. take inte ( ] iaeratl Natural yverm 1 ulite Con 
( ( i¢ it cf | | attacl ctl hearin: 
terial ‘ 2 , wit metal. el . ang iat Dovle’ method 
( } ( 1 ! t¢ 1ty)] tie ey] ( pietely 
Mil e | ’ nparent offered for the 
brie n round, et but this use is already 
covered | British patents, and theretore, we unde 
, reserve the inventor Yours faithfully 


DOYLI 
Corporation 


ENOUIRIES FOR CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


|) if e Lasz visiting America at the end of this 
| ( ce Y | TW? ( Ice QO] supply tO! 
CHEMILC. (nat are unobtainable in this oOunt ( hemica! 
: nbsaeans ~— ‘ } ' - ] , 

2 ers j erested 1n intermediates Tor aves and pha 
Cc ( nine ( clive ) Cipi¢ lO} insecticide and 
lye] rie] 1 oO] ( che 1¢ ‘'¢ Cra , Who ATe exper 
en diftic btaining the required materials, are in 
f ( () a nicate 1t] yi ( { | A(,] without delay. 
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General News 


\l; reh WilS ed 


PRODUCTION OF THE WERN On Co. fo 


rrels, Or approximately 2S SO] Lons. 


Mr. S. J. L. FLARpIE, 
nv, Ltd. . stated at a 
mpany’s chain of liquid oxygen producing plants, 
nipleted last bro oht ni 

lant S all’ Cay able Ot meet ins every Wat-t ime Or 


D(yrd sderee 


chairman ol the 


) 
Briti 


shareholders’ 


sh Oxveen Com- 
meeti he that the 
which were 
full use. The 
industrial call. 


recem 


yeur,. 18 HoVv heine 


More THAN 10.000 STEELWORKFRS in S.W. Scotland received 
ck pa amount ins to more than {"] ODO OV} A pril D. This 
presents a 10 per cent. increase from March 3 under the 


11: 
, if 


ne price acreement ot t he | ron and Stet Trades’ Contede) il 


on and the emplovers. The selling price agreement is sus 


| nded until the end a) the War. and Waves will be reoulated 
n a cost-of-living basis under which there will be a turthe 


ad vance to 1 ake effect Prom \ pril oS, 
THAT A LITTLE TELLURIUM Improves thi 
ie tin, both in the rolled and the cast cond ONS, Was shown 
Dr. Hanson and Dr. Pell-Walpole some time ago. A > con 
method of det rminine tellurium: in. th 
how he Nn Dr. Pel] W aly. le, Ile 


distillation ny 


' 
streneth of] 


nient Se all »\ ~ ine 


worked cut by ascertains the 
weight that 

(TeSn) distils without 
Publication 96 of 


Counetl. 


when tin 
dj ss elation. \ note ot 1 he 
the International] Tin Research 


SS ot OceuUrs On rRaCHO 
lluride 


method 


nd Develonment 


fiorms 


THE WAGES AGREEMENT recently arrived at between the shale 
il companies and the National Union of Shale Miners and Oil 
Workers is referred to by Bailie W. Nellies, general 
of the Union, in his annual report. The 
culated on a cost-of-liv inc 


states, in the 


] 


secretary 
avreement, by whieh 
has resulted, he 
wages of adult male workers being advanced by 
Is. td. per shift. and ot emplovees under le vears of age by 
per shift. This is equal to 

of 8s. per week, and of 10s. 


half is paid for 


ly ISIS. 


Rd. 


an advance to six-day adult workers 


Workers, as 


per week to seven-day 


{ime and a week-end labour. 


OWING TO INCREASED Cost of manufacture and higher values 
of various materials (other than metal) since the general redue- 
tion was made on May 1, 1939, Messrs. May and Baker, Ltd.. 
re] ort that it has become necessary to revise the prices Ot 
hismuth salts. The e 
by Sd. per Ib., the earbonate by id... 
Yd., and the subchlorids 
per Ib. off the 1 


4 ] i 
fanees on sale of no 


advaneed 
the OX ide and saliey late by 
and subeoallate by 10d. A rebate of Sd. 
vices will be allowed in certain cireum 
less than 2 for lots between 28 
Ib. and 1 ewt., prices are 3d. per lb. higher than the 1-ewt. prices 


itrate, nitrate and subnitrate are 


cyt 

wt. } 
‘ 
‘ 


ewts.°: 


Ir iS REPORTED that a hit ech has oceurred in the 
Glasgow C William 
Govan fron Glasvow, for the 
The ; 
understood, not from the attitude ot 
the publie authority, but the hesitation of the firm to 
circumstances to a contract 
the eas. The Corpor: 

ard a this kind as 
in order that they should know definitely the 


hnevottitions 
Iutd.., 


supply to 


ornporay ion and 
Wo} k 


City of] surplus ecole OvVeh CAS, 


between 1ron- 


the 


Dyixon, 


master 


failure to ‘coneh citi 


: acres 
ment has arisen. i 
irom 
commit themselv: In present 


undert ilk Ino cl ular dit \ . upp \ (>| 


C‘ommittec le uranece of] Imperative 


producti n TO be 


provided for by the municinal plant. \! meetine of the 
Committee on April 8 a letter from the firm stating then 
position was read, sand members of the Committee were 


ippointed to confer with representatives of the company. 


the Mini try ot Acriculture 
Tocher, analy: t to the HH iohland and 
stated that a number of sheep and lamb: 
died in everal counties trom chiefly 
to the fact that sheep dips had been used with a strength 
of arsenic greater than 0.2 per cent. of the diluted dip and also 
a strength creater than 0.15 per cent, of soluble ars 
ent. Durine the 
analyst, Dr. Tocher 
the Society, only on 
mitted a sample to him for unaly 
dip was tar too 


IN A MEMORANDUM addressed to 
and I) heries, br. J. Ie 
\ericultural Soe ty, 
had 


OW LY 


arsenical poisoning 


because mnious 


xide was pre whole Ol his experience as a 


| 
public to the 


directors ot 
local authority sub 
and it this cease | h , diluted 
of opinion that penalties should 
ot dips which showed on analysis cl 
percentage of wate! luble arsenic than that allowed under the 
Order. burther, » similar penalty should be imposed 
charoe of a dippin 0 operat ion W ho increased 
thi streneth of the dipp no solution above the prescribed limit. 


tated iy) of 


i { port 
One Occasion had it 
trone. He wa 


De imposed OTi Use] oreater 


ex tine 


on ay per on Mn 


217 





From Week to Week 


‘THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Tees Fishery Board states there 
is little change in the river in relation to pollution, and that 
but intermittent discharge of 
discoloured the river ior a 


2 Serious ferrous compounds, 


miles, has 


— 


which number o 


pract ically ceased. 


How 


OWING TO THE DEARER MARKET for ray 
May X Baker, Ltd., advise an increase 
tartrate and potassium b.P. (Rochelle Seidlitz 
B.P. and double Seidlitz B.P.C. Rochelle salt is 
iis. 6d. per cwt., Seidlitz powder Ll3s. 
double Seidlitz 3d. 


Messrs. 
{ Sé dium 
powder 


Inaterials, 
in the prices 


A 


salt . 
advanced 
to 13s. 3d. per cwt., ind 
15s. to 15s. per cw. 


I.XPORT GROUPS HAVE BEEN FORMED for the 
and Varnish Manufacturing, and tor the Wrought 
Metals industries. The address of the tormer is 
Chew, Magna, near Bristol (chairman: J. A. 
3. Graham. M.C.): of the latter. 
Birmineham, 3 R. Finch: 


Paint, Colour 
Non-Ferrous 
Court, 
Dew, J.P.3 secre- 
115 Colmore Row, 
secretaries, Squiers and 


( ‘hew 


Lary, in. 
(chairman, 
(\o.). 

THE CHEMICAL 
advances for 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL OF INDUSTRY 
the enrployees in the in- 
dustry : Three farthings an hour, beginning with the first full 
pay week in April, for men, and a turther farthing for the first 
full pay week in July. Piece workers are to receive an equiva- 


i 
lent amount, and DO per eent, ot the advance is to be paid to 
women and youths. 


THe JOLN . 


has acre a to follow Ine 


This brings the advances to the chemieal 


Industry since September to twopence’ an hour for men and 


one penny for women and youths. 








Forthcomin vents 
S E 

Dr. L. H. Lamprrr, F.1.C., chief chemist, J. Lyons and 
Co., Ltd., will deliver the Cantor Lectures of the Roval Society 
of Arts tor the Session 1939-40. His si ibject is Science 
l’ood,”’ and the three lectures will be delivered on the aftter- 
noons of April 15, 22 and 2%, at 4 p.m., at the 
Society, John Adam London, W.C.2. 


A JOINT MEETING of the Road and Building Mate 
of the Society of Chemical Industry w 
Group ot the Institute o! 
of the Chemical Society, Burlington 
7 p.m. on April 16, A paper will be 
Wilson, M.C., B.Se., A.1.C.. on 
of Roofing Felts and Damp € 

Tare 207TH 
Glass Technol yor 
| yepartn iellt of 
at ** Klmfield,’ 
17, immediately 
2.50 p.m. 
a The 
L.. C. Martin, 
DOr. M. Bb 

TH! 
Norrish, 


Some Aspects oO! the 


and 


house of the 
street, 
rials Group 
ith the Asphaltie Bitumen 
Petroleum will be held in the Rooms 
Hlouse. london, W.1 » al 
read by Major LD. M 

* Manutnaecture and Testine 


Mises, 


MEETING of the Society ot 

held in the Leeture Theatre of the 

Glass Technology of the University of Shetheld, 
Northumberland Road, Sheffield, 10, on April 
after the veneral ealled f 


(W ith 


ORDINARY 
\\ it be 


GENERAL 


annual 
demonstrations) will be given on 
the Kleetron Microseope,”’ by Professor 
and on An Electron Microscope,” by 
TWyadnin. 

Protessor R. G. W. 
deliver a lecture entitled 
Polymerisation of Vinyl Compounds,” In 


Hiouse, L W.1, 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY ANNOUNCES that 


Se.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., will 


, 


: 
the Rooms of the Soetetyv., at Burlinvton 


on April 18, at 6 p.m. 


mndon, 


THe Bririsu Ceramic Society (Pottery Section) will meet 
Y) April 22 at the North Statfordshire Technical College. 


Stoke-on-Trent, dealing with ‘* Modern Slip-House Technique.” 
at 10.45, 


Vhe morning session opens the .afternoon session at 


2.50. Luncheon will be at 12.50 p.m. at the Grand Hotel, 
Hanley, and ladies are specially invited to both the meetings 
and the luncheon. 

A MEETING OF THE London Section of the Institute of 
Vitreous Enamellers will be held in the Charine Cross Hotel, 


on Wednesday, April 24, 1940, at 7.30 p.m. Mr. R. J. Slawson, 
M.Se.Tech., will read a paper entitled : ** The Glass Technology 
ft Vitreous, Enamelling.’’ Members of the London 
the Soe ety ol Glass Technology have been invited. 


Section of 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the British 
Chemical and Ovestutts Traders’ Association, Ltd., will be held 
it the G reat Kast ern I Lote] (Abere rn Rooms) . London, E.C a. 
on May 1 at 3 p.m. 









Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
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Che following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 2: 


Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


Patents’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 
\LANUFACTUKE OF MIXED ESTER-ETHER COMPOUNDS ot polyv-aicol 
vitzerland, March 23. 


i~ 


Soc. of Chemical Industry in Bask s 
39. 3357. 

PURIFICATION OF MELAMINE.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Bask 
Switzerland. March 30, ’2% 3697 


MANUFACTURE OF CATALYST for the treatment ol hydrocarbons. 
and the conversion of open Challl hvdrocarbons Into closed chain 
hydrocarbons by means of such Standard Oil Develop 
ment Co. United States. April &, ‘59 3440. 

CATALYTIC TREATMENT OF HYDROCARBON OILS, and manufacture of 
motor fuels by such treatment Standard Oil Development ¢ 
United States. March 351. ‘39. 5467. United States. 
jo.) O4B8. (United States, Mav 31. °39. 5469 
July 17, °39. 3470) 

PROCESS OF LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION OF COAI A. H. 
Pittsburgh Coal Carbonization Co 3650 

MANUFACTURE OF GLYCEROL.—R. A. Walmesley, and 
(hemical Industries. Ltd 95 9 

DISTILLING PLANTS FOR 
Wilton. 3631 

RECOVERY OF OT] 
and Unilever. Ltd... and B. R 
40238 

TREATMENT OJ] 
earbons. their derivatives. et 
Co.. Ltd... G. A. Dummett. S. J 
$195 

PRODUCTION OF ISOPARAFFINS 
S.F. Birch. and E. W. M. Faweett 


ISOPARAFFINS Anglo-lranian {) { Lid 


Catalvst 


l nited 


States. 


stevens 


TARS. OILS. ET HY DROCARBONS oe 
FROM BONES A 
Bostock 


B separator, Lever Bros 

Sweden, Sept, 18, °39. 
MULTI-COMPONENT COMPLEX MIXTURES of hvdr 
Aluminium lant and Vesse 
Ralph. and \\ H A Wel} 


Anglo-Iranian Ou! Co Lid 
3007 


PRODUCTION Of} 


\\ M Fawcett and | ‘ Narrac: S40 
(‘UPROAMMONIUM PROCESS FOR PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL FIBRES 
\sahi-Bemberg Kenshi K. K Japan. June B83. °39 1056 


PRopDt CTION OF ORGANTC GELLING COMPOUNDS frou 
Avex, Lid., and J. May. 4247 


pliant LISSL¢ 


SEPARATION OF THE CONSTITUENTS OF COAL.—M. F. Bertrar 
Der h oie Luxembo ns De 3 37 4050) 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC ESTERS O] CELI T LOSI] sritish Ceianes 
Ltd United Stats March 4, °39 394] 


PREPS 


RATION OF ORGANIC COMPOTNDS.—C oigate-Palmolive-Pe: 
Co [nited States. March 4. °39 39064 
PRODUCTION AND TREATMENT FF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 1} 
l>brevfus ome 
MANUFACTURE OF ESTERS | du Pont de Nemours and | 
lL nit State Mareh 1. 3 2861. 
MANUFACTURE OF IMTDES kK YT] «qd Po che we sand ( 
United States, March 3, (39 411004 
\IANUTFACTUR! Fr CHLORINE DIOXIDI i] (5 ( I: it hie 
Mathieson Alka VWorks BRL 
MANUFACTURE OF DYFSTUrFS and then 4 YY sensitisine phot 
sraphic silver halide emulsions Gevaert Photo-Producten N.\ 
G. Schwarz. and M. Schouwenaars 1) 
("ONCENTRATION Of} TPH AT ip \\ i] Cy] nbriad 
i. Pag FOG > 
FLUORESCENT PAINT C. Z. Holul HO: 
( ‘ONCENTRATION SULPHURIC ACID ML. oy, Ki HOb46 
LROMATI MMPOUNDS al i} ! = ¢ pnMolovraptir (ives 
anufact it P| Ki dak. i les hoe ( 4 
ViIANTFACTURE OF PYT, COMPOUNDS ' dine their > 1} 
craphy and dve manutacturs Kodak, Li kastman Koa: ( 
197 
PROCESS FOR TREATING CASTOR SELDs | castor 0o lL. H 
\ianderstan 41> 
ATOMISERS FOR FUEL OILS rT ‘) Mili nd Peabod' Lid 
+14] 
DVEIN WITH AZOTC DVESTUPFS | ( \ CG s&. 2. Wi 
Imperial Chen ‘| Industries, Lt Tt. 
PROCES OR THE PREPARATION OF MONOCAPBOXNYLIC ACID ESTERS 
) phenols Resinous | a . | Chemical ¢ 
lL nited States, Mav 10, °39 1046, 
PROCESS OF MAKING IMIDAZOLINE DEKIVATIVES Richards Chen 
al Works, ti Lnited States. March 11. “39 SIZ} 
MANUPACTURE OF OTL and cake rom meal \ W. Siver 
Sent. 3. ’3R 390388 
PPREPARATIO Or BITUM!tNOUsS COMPOSITIONS H. G. Willan 
‘Tih. 
PRODUCTION oO} ISOPARAFFINS Ang lrabial Od Cr Lid 
W. M. Fawce and | S. Narrace D220) 
CONTAINERS FOR LIQUID Ob GRANULAR SOLIDS R. Benn i 
erial ©} al Indusii Lita est) 
MANUPACTURE OF CELLULOSE ESTERS Britis (Celanese Lv 
| ted States. March 14. °39 479) 
OXIDATION ] ‘Uniter 


{>} L\LOCOHOLS britisi { Planes i,.a 


Siates. March 17. °39.) 49164 





May 4. 


Imperial 


VIANUFACTURE OF PRINTIN 


C7 AS-PRODUCERS, and 


INKS. paints, etc.—A. R. Trist. 4007. 
ineans and method of manufacturing pro 

ducer-gas.— Brush Flectrical Engineering Co., Ltd., and A. C 
Morrison. 4972. 

PROCESS FOR THE NUCLEAR METHYLATLON OF AROMATIC AMINES.— 
A. Burawoy. 5024. 

TREATMENT OF SYNTHETIC TEXTILE FIBRES.—Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation. (Lnited States, April 22, 39.) 4914. 

MANUFACTURE OF MONOETHYL BENZINE.—Distillers Co., Ltd., 
Hi. M. Staniey, and IT. Weir. 4904. 

PRODUCTION OF METHYL GLYCEROL.- 
Siaudinger, and K, H. W. Tuerck. 

PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—H. Dreyfus. 4915 

MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISABLE MATERIALS.—E. TI. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co... A. S. Carter, and F. W. Johnson. 5000. 

DRYING APPARATUS FOR CASEIN or other granular products. 
tablissements A. Pillet et Fils. (France, March 18, °39.) 4872. 

PROCESS POR PREPARING VALUABLE PRODUCTS from distillates of 
pitch.—F. Frank. 4812. 

(COLCURTN: CF COLLOIDS. Bb. Gaspar. 5197. 

DYEIN«: . Hill, J. A. Radley, A. M. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 4999. 

PROCESS FOR THE UTILISATION OF CELLULOSE containing waste 
products.—G, |. de Irsa, and J. M. Taylor. 5010. 

METHOD OF SEPARATING SOLID SUBSTANCES from suspensions by 
fotation.—F. Juell. 4893. 

PROCESS FOR THE BLEACHING O} 
Manderstam 4446 

METHOD AND APPARATUS FOR GENERATING FOAM, particularly for 
lire extinguishers, fire pumps, baths, ete.—Marchetti F. Antonio 
Officina Meccaniea. Italy, March 27, °39.) 4835. 

PREPARATION OF WATER-SOLUBLE DERIVATIVES of 2-sulfanilyl- 


Distillers Co., Ltd... H. P. 


5OSS. 


Wooler, and 


PROCESS I: 


FREE FATTY ACIDS.—L. H. 


unidopyridine.—Merck and Co., In (United States, March 25, 
3Q SIGS. 
(‘ONCENTRATION O} MINERALS CONTAINING TIN.— Minerals 


Separation, Ltd. (Minerals Separation North American Corpora- 
Lon SOOT 


("RACKING OR COKING HYDROCARBON OTLS \ V. Nieuwe 


Octrooi Maatschappi} Sept. 17, (38 Holland, Sept. 21, °37.) 
$997 

PREPARATION OF NUTRIENT SOLUTIONS FOR PRODUCTION OF CITRIC 
CID by Termentation Prumvsiova Akelova Spoleenost Kaznejor 
Bras (Czecho-Slovakia. De 22. OOS 4822 

DE-FROSTING ICE-FOP MATION,.—FE. ¢ ivan 199] 

PREVENTION OF FORMATION OF ICI mC. Rvan. 4992 

METHODS OF PRODUCING HIGHER HYDROCARBONS from lower 

droecarbonus ( “S Semmens AOD] 

TREATMENT OF TALT. OTL KL. L. Simion (Jahn 045 
VIANUPACTURE AND APPLICATION OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. 
soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle Switzerland, March 15. 

be, 1744 - Switzerland. Feh. 9 LAO) 
PROCESS FOR THE TREATMENT OF SUPERPOLYAMIDE MATERIATS. 
soc. Rhodiaveta Krance. March 25. °39 4803. 


(‘\TALYTIC CRACKING-APPARATUS Standard ();| Development 
April 1. 7°39. SORT 

DECOLORISING CARBONS OR CHARCOALS Tate and Lyle. Ltd 
ALTD 


MATERIALS FOR USE IN TRE PRODUCTION O} 


‘ ' ; 
i] { -~ cis \\ hallev. 


ALLOYS containing 


POrRTUN MW. J Ud Sep lo, ae United States, Sept 
2s 34 oil. Lo nite States avy 2) te (Cognate with 
ld vl: United Siates. July 23. ‘3 (Cognate with 
vt 95; (United States, Sept. 7 3k (Cognate with 
y19) 9194 

APPARATUS FOR EPYECTING CATALYTIC REACTIONS Universal Oy] 
Products ['nited States, April 14, °39 D115. 


Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 


NTs PHO! i>} PRODUCIN STEE] ol low nitrogen content fF A 
Brassert and Co.. 1, Aug. 11, 1938. 7722/89. 

IDVEING WITH StTLPHU DYESTUPFEFS SOC. or (‘themical fnadustry 
nu Basle \pril 19) On C‘oonate Applications, 11705-4 29) 


11702 /39 


PROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MIXED ADHESIVES. Henkel 


md Cie, Ges Lug. o. 193 16040 29 

MILICEOUS BODIES \. S. Garhisel Aug. Il, 1$%5s 17 155/39. 

PRODUCTION OF ETHYLENE ONITDI l’ Ss. tiudustrial Aleohol Co 
Lug. 6, 195 PR ts /39 

PROCESSES FO! VAKING CONDENSATION RESINS from  aconiti 
acid and terpenes Oecelwerke Nourv and Van der Lande Ges 
ug. 8, 1938. (Cognate Application, 19638/39.) 19637 /39. 


ION-EXCHANGE RBFACTIONS 


Permutit C Lid Aug. 9, 195e. 
19983 (39 
PROCESS FO! CONCENTRATING SOLUTIONS OF CAPILLARY -ACTLVE 
UBSTANCES VV. de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappi Aug 
4 1938. 21011 29 
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MP ROCESS FOR THE PRODUCTION O1 
rranched or more highly branched chains from saturated hydro- 
carbons with branched = or branched chains.—N.V. de 
Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij}. Aug. 9, 1938. 
Applications, 20561-3/ 39.) 20560 / 39. 

MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO 
benindustrie. Aug. 6, 1988. 21287 /39. 

HEAT-RESISTANT ORGANIC COMPOSITIONS, 
itherefrom.—Interchemieal Corporation 
\pplications, 21466-7/39.)  21465/39. 

DECREASING TVE TACKINESS OF PLASTIC HEET 
lose Holdings, Ltd. Aug. 5, 1938. 2148539. 

ELECTRODEPOSITION OF CHROMIUM.—-I. G. 
Aug. 4, 1938. 21626/39. 

MINERAL-OIL COMPOSITIONS. 
Aug. 3, 1938. 21647/39. 

PROCESS FOR DISSOLVING 
Aug. 6, 1938. 21652/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Hoffman-La Roche and Co. A.-G. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION 
trie. Aug. 1, 1958. 22010/39. 

VULCANISATION OF RUBBER. 
1938. 22156/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC ESTERS.—Soe, of Chemical 
Basle. Aug. 5, 1958. (Cognate Application, 22278 /39.) 

MANUFACTURE OF BASIC ESTERS and anides of alicyclic and aryl 
alicyclic fatty acids.—Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Aug. 
0, 1938. (Cognate Application, 22280/39.) 22279 /39. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
9, 1938. 23310/39. 

SMELTING OF TRON ORES containing titanium oxide.—-l’. Krupp 
A.-G. Aug. 6, 1938. 22316/39. 

MANUFACTURE OF HEXA-ESTERS of tetraphosphoric acid. |. G. 
Farbenindustrie. Aug. 3, 1988. 22486/39. 

ABRASIVE ARTICLES.— Bakelite, Ltd. Aug. 5, 


SATURATED HYDROCARBONS with 


less 
(Cognate 
DYESTUFFS.—Il. G. Far 


filmes 


1938. 


and 
Aug. 5d, 


prepared 
(Cognate 
MATERIAL.—Cellu- 
larbenindustrie. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Ine. 


[ISINGLASS.—-Iknzymic Malt Co., Ltd. 
ESTERS OF TOCOPHEROLS.—F. 
Aug. 10, 19388. 21833/39. 

Ppropvucts.—I. G. Farbeninduse. 
‘American Cyanamid Co. 


Aug. 5, 


Industry in 


29244 / BY. 


Aug, 


1938. 22441 39. 


MANUFACTURE OF GAS-TIGHT MOULDED ARTICLES of vinyl poly- 
mers.—Deutsche Celluloid-Fabrik A.-G. Aug. 5, 1938. 22527 /39. 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF 
propucts.—lI. G. Farbenindustrie. Aug. &, 1938. 

ORGANIC AMINE DERIVATIVES, and method of 
Parke, Davis, and Co. Aug &, 1938. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIPHENYLSULPHONE 
benindustrie. Aug. 10, 1938. 22634/39. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF PHOSPHATE FERVILISERS 
RNochling’sche Eisen und Stahlwerke Ges. Aug. 6, 1958, 22828 (39. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON OXIDE PIGMENTS.— I. G. 


Farbenindustrie. Aug. 10, 1938. 22099/39. 


NITROGENOUS CONDENSATION 
22OL / BO. 
obtaining 
223574 / 39. 


DERIVATIVES.—I. G iar 


Sallie, 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


MANUFACTURE OF 
\.-G. June 10, 1988. 518.592. 

MANUFACTURE OF CRESOLS and higher phenols.—W. W. 
(Monsanto Chemicul Co.). Sept. 29, 1958. 918.450, 

INSECTICIDFS.—Monsanto Chemieal Co. Oct. 1, 19387. 518,453 

THICKENING-AGENT FOR PRINTING-PASTES, dves, and the like 
J. Straschnow. Jan. 10, 1939. 518,510. 


DIMORPHOLIN} COMPOUNDS.—J. RR. Gee 


(aroves 


CONVERSION OF CARBON MONOXIDE with hvydrogen.--G WW 
Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) July 15, 1938. (Divided out 
of 21086/38.) 518,605. 

MINERAL OIL, and process for its manufacture Bo. Buxbauin 


May 24, 1938. 

KLECTROLYTIC DEPOSITION OF ZINC DUST.-—Siemens and 
A.-G. June 18,-1987. (Addition to 515,156.)  SI8.865 

MAKING OLEFINE OXIDES.—-Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Cor 
poration. Aug. 7, 1937 (Cognate Applheation, 
518,825. 

MANUFACTURE OF ANTHRAQUINONE DYESTUFFS, 
colouring therewith.-.G. Tl. Ellis and F 
518,725. 


METHOD OF 


518,664. 
Lbalske 


MBI BR 


ana 


Brown. Aug, 29, 1958 


MAKING ANHYDROUS MONOCALCIUM PHOSPHATE. and 


products containing the same.— A. H. Stevens (Vietor Chemical 
Works). Aug. 30. 1938. 518,737. 
SEPARATION OF HYDROGEN CHLORIDE from mixtures contatming 


olefines or diolefines G. W 
Aug. 31, 1938 5IR,745 
MANUFACTURE OF PHENOL SULPHIDES 
ment Co. Dee. 4, 1937 518.775. 
METHOD FOR THE RECOVERY OF A 
from enriched benzole waste oll. 
schappij N.V., H. Sept. 2, 19987. 
POLYMERISATION OF OLEFINIC 
Sept. 1, 19388. 518,749 
MAKING ALKENYL BENZENES.—-Carbide 
Corporation. sept Z. 1937 ATS ORD 
PRODUCTION OF HYDROXYKETONES of the cyvclopentanopolvhvdro 
phenanthrene series.--N. V. Organon Sept. 5, 19387 (Coonat: 
A pplication, 257909 /38.) DIR.7RI 
MANUFACTURE OF VAT 
1, 1937. 518.690. 
MANUFACTURE OF 
J. W. 
Ltd. 


Johnson (lb. GQ. Farbentindustrie 


Sitandara ()\] Develop 
HlLGH-GRAD} 
Koppers’ 
DIS. 7RO. 
HYDROCARBONS 


CRUDE PRODUC 
Industrielle Maat 


huthrulf 


and Carbon (‘hem ils 


DYESTUFES 1G. Farbentindustrie. Sep! 
PHENYLPYRIDINI 
llaworth. D. Hf. 


Sept ). 


DEREVATIVES 1 M. tHerlbron 
Hey. and Imperial (‘hemical tudustrie 


1938 51S RRG. 


process ot 


219 


MANUFACTURE OF DICHLOROBUTENES.—W. W. 
benindustrie.) Sept. 3, 1958. 518,697. 

PRODUCTION OF PULP MATERIAL FROM WOOD. straw, grasses, and 
similar cellulose-containing plants.—A.-G. fiir Halbzellstoff- 
Industrie. Sept. 6, 1987. 518,887. 

INTERMUDIATE PRODUCTS, new dyestuffs, and processes of obtatn- 
ing same.—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et 
Manufactures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Réunies Etablisse 
ments Kuhlmann. Sept. 4, 19387. (Samples furnished.) 518,791. 

PROCESS AND APPARATUS for the partial dehydration of hexa- 


Groves (I. G. Far- 


hydrated magnesium chloride.—A. Hausdorff. Sept. 14, 1937. 
518.893. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF AZODYESTUFFS.—I. G. Ian 
benindustrie. Sept. 7, 1957. 518,896. 


ANTI-RUSTING SOLUTIONS, and methods of preparing the same. 
G. Kndres. sept. QQ. 1937. 918,900. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF AZODYFSTUFEFS. 5. &&. 
benindustrie. Sept. 8, 1957. (Samples furnished. 518,902. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SULPHONIC ACID AMIDE COM 
pounps.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Sept. 8, 1937. (Samples fur- 
nished.) 518,905. 

TREATMENT OF 
cellulose organic 
19357. 518.908. 

PRODUCTION OF HARDENED ARTIFICIAL 
Produets, Lid. Oct. 30, 1957. 

SYNTHETIC FILAMENTS, fibres, 
Carbide and Carbon 


rEXTILE and other shaped materials comprising 
derivatives.—British Celanese, Ltd. Sept. 29, 


RESIN PRODUCTS. Albert 
DLR. 
made therefrom. 


sept. 15. MSY 


and articles 
Chemicals ¢ orporat ion. 


(Divided out of 518.555.) 51S.7 10. 
PRODUCTION OF ACETONE AND BUTYL ALCOHOL by fermentation. 
(*. Weizmann. April 9, 1938. 518.962. 


RECOVERY OF ODOURLESS SOAP-FORMING FATTY 
henindustrie. June 2, 19587. (Cognate 
518.963. 


Far- 


16585 38. 


,ciIpDsS.—lI. G. 
Application, 


MANUFACTURE OF MALONIC AND CYANOACETIC ESTERS.—W. J 
Tennant (Sharp and Dohme, Ine. June 10, 1938. 518,915. 


TREATMENT OF CELLULOSIC TEXTILE MATERIALS.—C. Dunbar. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. June 10, 1938. 518,916. 
MANUPACTURE OF COLOURED ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—J. S. H 


and 


Davies, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. July 29, 1958 
519.064. 

METHOD OF PRODUCING PORTLAND CEMENT.—Fuller Co. Dee. 1. 
1937. 519.018. 

METHOD OF PREPARING TETRAZYLAZIDE or salts thereof.—Dvnamit 
A.-G vorm. A Nobel and Co and W. Friederich sept i. 


1988. 519.069. 
APPARATUS FOR 


Johnson (|. (+. 


CARRYING-OUT CATALYTIC GAS REACTIONS.—G. W 
Farbenindustrie. Sept. 9, 1958. 518,944. 
METHOD OF AND APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING HOLLOW BODIES fror 
dissolved plastic substances by immersion._-K. Bratring, and 
International Containers, Ltd. Sept. 10, 1938. 518,948 
\IANUFACTURI OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS derived fron 
acrylic acid derivatives.—J. W. C. Crawford. N. McLeish, and 
Imperial (‘hemieal Industries. Ltd. sept » L938 (ognate 


Shh 
Application, 7683/39. 518.970. 


MANUFACTURE OF BENZIDINE.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and C 
Sept. 11, 1987. 518,985. 

SULPHO-CARBOXYLIC ESTERS OF ALCOHOLS of higher molecular 
weight, and process of producing same.—F. J. Cahn, and M. B 
Katzman. September 29, 1937 Saroples furnished. 919,072 


PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


resins.—-I. G. 


LACQUER RAW VATERILIALS 


from fossil Farbenindustrt Sept IS. 1937 


D1L9.048. 
PREPARATION OF POLYAZO DYESTUFEFS of complex metal compounds 
derived therefrom, and industrial 


new produets resulting ther 


from.—Compagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Manu 
factures de Produits Chimiques du Nord Reumies Etablhssements 
Kuhimann. Sept. 14, 1937. S18,987 

MANUFACTURE OF ACYLAMINO-MORPHOLINE COMPOUNDS.—.J R 
Geigv A.-G. June 11. 1938 OTS USO 

WaATER-SETTING PLASTERS and cements.__k Ladue Pont d 
Nemours and Co. Sept. 15, 1957. 319,078 

MEANUFACTURE OF ADHFSIVE BITUMENS Standard Oil Develop 


ment Co. LOST 
OLY 119 

VIANUFACEURE OF CARBAZOLI 
Sept. 15, 1937 (° 


RECOVERY OF 


Sept, 15, Cognat: PH950 / 58 


\ppheation 
COMPOUNDS [r. G. Farbenindustri 
Application, 26974. 38. 


DLOLRS 
METALS lost during eatalvtie 


mnate 


PRECLOUS COMVeETSLON 


of gases.—-tlercules Powder © Jan. 19, 19388 Cognate Apph 
cation. 27526/38.) 519.082. 

VANUFACTURE OF DERIVATIVES OF SULPHONAMLDES..-~ Boots Pur 
Drue Co... Ltd... F. tL. Pwman. and A. Cohen Sept. BS, L9Ss 
519,136 | 

PREPARATION STABLE AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS cou 


aiming nN STrO 
phanthin, theonhviline., nd cl XTrOsSe rf l hI 


CONCeEHLVALLOLMS sulitat 


for mjection purposes (Chemisch-Pharmazeutiseche A.-G. Bad 
HLlombureg Dee. 7. 19387 STS 996 

MANUFACTURE OF ALIPHATIC ETHERS L'sines de Melle Oetr. Be 
1957 518.998 

VIANUPACTURING STABLE SALTS of acetvl-sahev! roid G M 
lvson (het YS TOs OLY OOH 

APPARATUS FOR THE PRODUCTION AND BELEVERY OF LIQUEFIED 
PITCH or thre like Dentsche Fisenwerke \ -q, NOV 2. O83; 
(Yoonate \pplication, +4018 /Ss8.) O19 104 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


N active trade is reported from most sections of the general 
chemical market this week and deliveries to the chief consuming 


industries are being maintained on a good scale. So far as values 


are concerned the chief movement has been an increase in the 
maximum selling prices for articles covered by the Molasses and 
Industrial Aleohol Control. Acetone has been advanced by £3 pei 
ton and acetic acid, glacial, by £2 per ton; acetic acid pure and 


technical grades are £1 15s. Od. per ton higher. In other directions 
quotations are steady with a number of imported materials such as 
vellow prussiate of potash, barium chloride and bichromate of soda 
commanding high rates. A good demand is reported for fertiliser 
chemicals and both tartaric and citric acids are in good request. In 
the market for coal tar products a fair business has been moving 
but there 1s much room for improvement. Prices on the whole are 
steady, with carbolic acid crystals a shade lower in quotation. 
Mancuester.—lrom the point of view of fresh business moderate 
activity has been reported on the Manchester chemical market dur- 
ing the past week and firm price conditions obtain throughout the 
range. There is a continued pronounced scarcity of prompt offers 
of such materials as the bichromates, prussiates and oxalic acid and 
odd lots are readily securing extremely high prices. The demand 
for textile chemicals for both Lancashire and Yorkshire users is on 
a good scale, and fair contract deliveries are being called for from 
most of the other consuming industries. With regard to the by- 


General 

Acetic Acid.—Maximum prices per ton: 80% technical, 1 ton 

£36 10s.; 10 cewt./1 ton, £37 10s.: 4/10 cwt., £38 10s.; 80% 

pure, 1 ton, £38 10s.; 10 cwt./1 ton, £39 10s.; 4/10 ewt., 

£40 10s.; commercial glacial, 1 ton, £46; 10 cwt./1 ton, £47; 

1/10 ecwt., £48; delivered buyers’ premises in returnable 
barrels. £4 per ton extra if packed and delivered in glass. 


Acetone.—Maximum prices per ton, 50 tons and over, £52 10s.: 
10/50 tons, £55: 5/10 tons, £53 10s.: 1/5 tons, £54: single 
drums, £55, delivered buyers’ premises in_ returnable 


drums or other containers having a capacity of not less than 
45 gallons each; delivered in containers of less than 45 gallons 
but not less than 10 gallons £10 10s. per ton in excess of 
maximum prices; delivered in containers less than 10 gallons 
each £10 10s. per ton in excess of maximum prices, plus a 
reasonable allowance. 

*Alum.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton-d/d. 

*Aluminium Sulphate.—About £8 per ton f.o.b. Liverpool. 

Ammonia Anhydrous.—99.95%, Is. to 2s. per lb., according to 
quantity in loaned cylinders, carriage paid; less for important 
contracts. 

Ammonium Carbonate.—£32-£36 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

Ammonium Chloride.—Grey galvanising, £18 per ton, in casks, ex 
wharf. See also Salammoniac. 

*Antimony Oxide.—£68 per ton. 

Arsenic.—99/100° , about £25 per ton, ex store. 

Barium Chloride—98/100°. prime white crystals, 
£13 per ton, bag packing, ex works; 
be dearer. 

Bleaching Powder.—Spot, 
terms for contract. 

Borax, Commercial.—Granulated, 





F11 10s. Od. to 


imported material would 
35/379 £10 per ton in casks, special 


£20 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£21 10s.; powdered, £22; extra finely powdered, £23; B.P. 
crystals, £29 10s.; powdered, £30; extra fine £31 per ton 
for ton lots in free 1-ewt. bags, carriage paid in Great Britain. 
Borax Glass, lump, £64; powder, £65; in tin-lined cases 
for home trade only, packages free, carriage paid in Great 
Britain. | 

Boric Acid.—Commercial granulated, £34 10s. per ton; crystal 
£35 10s.; powdered, £36 10s.; extra finely powdered, £38 10s. ; 
large flakes, £47; B.P. crystals, £43 10s.; powdered, £44 10s. ; 
extra fine powdered, £46 10s. per ton for ton lots, in free 
l-ewt. bags. carriage paid in Great Britain. 

Calcium Bisulvhite.—£7 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 


*Calcium Chloride.—Giascow: 70/75°% solid, £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton ex store. 
Charcoal Lump.—£10 to £12 per ton, ex wharf. Granulated 


£11 to £14 per ton according to grade and locality. 
*Chlorine, Liquid.—£19 15s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 ewt. drums 
(3-drum lots) ; 43d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-lb. evlinders. 
Chrometan.—Crystals, 4d. per lb.; liquor, £19 10s. per ton d/d 
station in drums. Gtascow: Crystals 4d. per lb. in original 
barrels. 


Chromic Acid.—1s. per lb., less 239%: d/d U.K. Grascow: 
Is. 01d. per Ib. for 1 ewt. lots. 
Chromic Oxide.—Green, Is. 4d. per Ib., d/d U.K. 


Citric Acid.—1s. 2d. per lb. 
*Copper Sulpate.—Nominal. 
Cream of Tartar.—100%, £6 2s. to £6 7s. per cwt., less 23%. 
Makers’ prices nominal, imported material about £170 per ton 
to quantity, d/d in sellers’ returnable casks; imported material 
would be dearer. 
Formic Acid.—85° , 


MANCHESTER: Ils. 3d. 


£44 10s. per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, 


earboys returnable; smaller parcels quoted at 46s. 6d. to 
49s. 6d. per cwt., ex store. 


products somewhat quieter conditions have been reported here and 
there so far as new bookings are concerned, though fair quantities 
are being taken up against existing contracts and values generally 
are strong. 

Glasgow.—Business continues to be steady in the Scottish heavy 
chemical market at firm or advanced prices. Increases have been 
advised in the case of acetic acid, acetone and other solvents. The 
seasonal market for fertilisers remains active and spot buying for 
other classes of heavy chemicals is brisk. 





Price Changes 


Rises: Acetic Acid, Acetone, (Manchester). 


Pitch. 


Naphthalene 


Falls: Carbolic Acid Crystals. 


* In the case of certain products, here marked with an 
asterisk, the market is nominal, and the last ascertainable 
prices have been scheduled. At present all intermediates 
are included under this head. 











Chemicals 


Glycerine.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1,260 s.g., in tins, 
£3 10s. to £4 10s. per ewt. according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 2s. 6d. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. 
per cwt. less than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial purposes, ls. 4d. 
lb.; free-running crystals are quoted at Is. 74d. to Is. 10 
per lh.; carriage paid for bulk lots. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 6s. 14d. to 8s. 74d. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 9s. 2d. to 13s. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

Lactic Acid.—Dark tech., 50% by vol., £33 per ton; 50% by weight, 
£38;; 80°94 by weight, £67; pale tech., 50% by vol., £39 10s. ; 
50% by weight, £46, 80°94 by weight, £74. Not less than one 
ton lots ex works; barrels returnable, carriage paid. 

Lead Acetate.—White, £48 to £50, ton lots. 

Lead Nitrate.—About £44 per ton d/d in casks. 

Lead, Red.—English, 5/10 ewt., £41 10s.: 10 ewt. to 1 ton, £41 5s.: 
1/2 tons, £41; 2/5 tons, £40 10s.; 5/20 tons, £40; 20/100 
tons, £39 10s.; over 100 tons, £39 per ton, less 2} per cent., 
carriage paid; non-setting red lead, 10s. per ton dearer in 
each case; Continental material, £1 per ton cheaper. 

Lead, White.—Dry English, less than 5 tons, £51; 5/15 tons, 
£47; 15/25 tons, £46 10s.; 25/50 tons, £46; 50/200 tons, 
£45 10s. per ton, less 5° carriage paid; Continental material, 
£1 per ton cheaper. Ground in oil, English, 1/5 ewt., £59 10s. 
5/10 ewt., £58 10s.; 10 ewt. to 1 ton, £58; 1/2 tons, £56 10s.; 
2/5 tons, £55 10s.: 5/10 tons, £53 10s.; 10/15 tons, £52 10s.; 
15/25 tons, £52; 25/50 tons, £51 10s.; 50/100 tons, £51 per 
ton, less 5°% carriage paid. Continental material £2 per ton 
cheaper. 

Litharge.—1 to 2 tons, £41 per ton. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, about £12 to £15 per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex wharf), £12 per ton. 

*Magnesium Sulphate.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Mercury Products.—Controlled prices for 1 cwt. quantities: 
Bichloride powder, 9s. 1d.; bichloride lump, 9s. 8d.; bichloride 
ammon,. powder, 10s. 7d.; bichloride ammon. lump, 10s. 5d.; 
mercurous chloride, 10s. 11ld.; mereury oxide, red cryst., B.P.., 

* 12s. 3d.; red levig. B.P., 11s. 9d.; yellow levig. B.P., 11s. 7d. 

*Methylated Spirit.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, 1s, 7d. to 2s. 2d ; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is ld more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. 

*Nitric Acid.—Spot, £19 to 
quantity and destination. 

OxaJic Acid.—From £60 per ton for ton lots, carriage paid, in 
5-ewt. casks; smaller parcels would be dearer; deliveries slow. 

*Paraffin Wax.—Nominal. 

Potash, Caustic.—Liauid, £30 to £35 per ton, according to quantity. 

Potassium Bichromate.—6d. per lb., carriage paid. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported and 
London, 19d. to 1s. per Ib. 


per 
Ad. 


) 





£26 per ton, according to strength, 





powder crystals, ex store 


Potassium Iodide.—B.P., 8s. to lls. 2d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 
Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, £26 to £29 per 


ton ex store, according to quantity. 
Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., 1s. 44d. to 1s. 54d. per lb.; com- 
mercial, £7 9s. 6d. to £8 1s. 6d. per cwt., according to quantity, 
d. 
Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, about Is. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per Ib., 
supplies scarce. 
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Salammoniac.— Dog-iooth crystals, £45 per tou; mediua, £45 10s. ; 
fine white crystals. £16 10s.; in easks, ex store. 

Soda Ash.—Light 98/100%, £6 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Soda, Caustic.—Solid, 76/7794 spot, £14 per ton d/d station. 

Soda Crystals.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sodium Acetate.—£37 to £40 per ton, ex wharf. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—About £10 10s. to £11 10s. per ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, 5d. per |b., net d/d U.K. with 
rebates for contracts. GLASGOW: 53d. per lb., carriage paid. 

Sodium Bisulphite Powder.—60/62%, £16 per ton d/d in 2-ton 
lots for home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

Sodium Ohlorate.—£32 to £39 per ton, d/d, according to 
quantity. 

Sodium Hyposulphite.—Pea crystals, £16 17s. 6d. per ton for 
2-ton lots; commercial, £13 10s. per ton. MANCHESTER : Com- 
mercial, £13; photographic, £16 10s. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., for not less than 28 lb., 8s. 10d. per Ilb.; 
for not less than 7 lb., 10s. 9d. per Ib. 

“Sodium Metasilicate.—£14 5s. per ton, d/d U.K. in cwt. bags. 

Sodium Nitrate.—Refined, £9 10s. to £10 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. 

Sodium Nitrite.—£18 15s. per ton for ton lots. 

Sodium Perborate.—10%, £4 10s. per cwt. d/d in 1-cwt. drums. 

Sodium Phodsphate.—Di-sodium, £16 to £17 per ton delivered for 
ton lots. Tri-sodium, £18 per ton delivered per ton lots. 

Sodium Prussiate.—From 6d. per lb. ex store. 

Sodium Silicate.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton, for 4-ton lots. 

*Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salts).—£4 10s. per ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground spot, £4 1s. per ton d/d 
station in bulk. Mancnester: £4. 

Sodium Sulphate.—Solid 60/62%, Spot, £18 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/32°9/, £9 10s. per ten d/d in casks. MAN- 
CHESTER: Concentrated solid, 60/629, £13; ecrvstals, £9 15s. 

*Sodium Sulphite.—Pea crystals, spot, £16 per ton d/d_sta- 
tion in kegs. 

*Sulphur Precip.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quan 
tity. Commercial, £50 to £55. 

Sulphuric Acid.—168° Tw., £5 7s. to £5 17s. per ton: 140° Tw. 
arsenic-free, £3 15s. to £4 5s.- 140° Tw., arsenious, £3 7s. 6d. 

Tartaric Acid.—1s. 63d. per lb., less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. Makers’ prices nominal; imported 
material 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb., ex wharf. MANCHESTER : 
Is. 7d. per Ib. 

Zinc Oxide.—Maximum prices: White seal, £30 17s. 6d. per ton; 
red seal, £28 7s. 6d. d/d; green seal, £29 17s. 6d. d/d buvers’ 
premises. 

Zinc Sulphate.—Tech., about £25, carriage paid. casks free. 


Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—-Golden, 98d. to Is. 64d. per Ib., according 
to. quality. Crimson, Is. 8d. to Is. 11d. per Ib. 

Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Barytes.— Imported material £6 to £9 per ton according to quality. 

Carbon Black.—About 7d. to 73d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Carbon Bisulphide.-£31 to £36 per ton, according to quantity, 
in free returnable drums. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£50 to £55 per ton, according to quan- 
tity, drums extra. 

India-rubber Substitutes—White, 53d. to 63d. per Ib.:; dark 
d4d. to 6d. per lb. 

Lamp Black.—Imported material is quoted at about £35 to £40 
per ton. 

Lithopone.—30%, £18 17s. 6d. per ton; 60%, £31 to £32 per ton. 
Imported material would be dearer. 

Sulphur.—Finely powdered, about £15 per ton, delivered. 

Sulphur Chloride.—6d. to 8d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Vegetable Black.—£35 per ton upwards: 28/30, £15 10s. Od.: 
60%, £29, delivered buyers’ premises. 

Vermilion.—Pale or deep, 8s. 5d. per lb., for 7 Ib. lots. 

Zinc Sulphide.—Aboui £63 per ton ex works. 

Plus 5°/ War Charge. 





Nitrogen Fertilisers 

Ammonium Sulphate —Per ton in 6-ion lots d/d farmer’s nearest 
station, March/June, £9 6s. 

Calcium Cyanamide.— £12 10s. for 5-ton lots per ton net f.o.r. 
or ex store, London. Supplies small. 

‘* Nitro-Chalk.’’—£8 18s. per ton, in 6-ton lots. d/d- farmer’s 
nearest station, Januarv/June delivery. 

Concentrated Complete Fertilisers.—£11 18s. to £12 4s. per ton 
in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 

Ammonium Phosphate Fertilisers—£11 14s. to £16 6s. per ton 

in 6-ton lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 





Coal Tar Products 
Benzol,—Industrial (containing less than 2% of toluol), 2s. to 


2s. Id. per gal., ex works, nominal. , 

Carbolic Acid.—Crvstals, Sd.-lld. per Ib.; Crude, 60's, 3s. 3d. to 
3s. 6d., according to specification. MANCHESTER: Crystals. ls. 3d. 
per lb., d/d; crude, ds. to 4s. dd. naked, at works. 

Cressote.—Home irade, dd. per gal., f.o.r., makers’ works; 
exports 6d. to 64d. per gal., according to grade. MANCHEs- 
TER: 4$d. to 7d. 

Cresylic Acid.—99/10096, 2s. lld. to 3s. 3d. per gal., according to 
specification. MMancursrer: Pale, J9/10000, 2s. 9d. 

Naphtha.—Solvent, 90/100°, 1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. per gal.; solvent, 
95/1602, Is. lld. te 2s., naked at works; heavy 90/190°, Is. 3d. 
to ls. 5d. per gal., naked at works, according to quantity. 
Mancuestrer: 90/1609, 1s. Yd. to 1s. 11d. per gal. 

Naphthalene. Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £10 to £11 per ton; 
purified crystais, £20 per ton in 2-cwt. bags; flaked, £21 5s. per 
ton. Tire lighter quality, £6 to £7 per ton ex works. MAN 
CHESTER: Refined, £26. 

Pitch.— Medium, soft, 55s. per ton, f.o.b.  Mancnestrer: 45s. 
f.o.b. East Coast. 

Pyridine.—0/140°, 19s. to 25s. per gal.; 90/160°, 17s. to 19s. 64d. 
80/180°, 3s. 9d. to ds. 6d. per gal., f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 
ISs. io 21s. per gal. 

Toluol.—Pure, 2s. 5d., nominal. Mancnester: Pure, 2s. 5d. per 
cal., naked. 

Xylol.—Commercial, 2s. Yd. per gal.; pure. 2s. 11d. MANCHESTER : 
2s. lld. per gal. 


Wood Distillation Products 

Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £8 to £8 10s. per ton; grey, £12 to 
£13. Mancuester: Grey, £16. 

Methyl Acetone.—410.50%, £42 per ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, 1s. to 1s. 3d, per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha, Miscible.—3s. 7d. to 4s. per gal.; solvent, 4s. to 
4s. 6d. per gal. 

Wood Tar.—£5 to £6 per ton, according to quality. 


*Intermediates and Dyes 
Aniline Oil.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
Aniline Salts.—Spot, 8d. per lb., d/d buver’s works, casks free. 
Benzaldehyde.—1s. 10d. per Ib., for ewt. lots, net packages. 
Benzidine, HCl.—2s. 7d. per |b., 100% as base, in casks. 
Benzoic Acid, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).—ls. lld. per lb., d/d 
buyer’s works. 
m-Cresol 98/100 .—I1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 
o-Cresol 30/319 C.—S8d. to 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
p-Cresol 34/35° C.—ls. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. in ton lots. 
Dichloraniline.—-2s. 14d. to 2s. 7d. per lb. 
Dimethylaniline.—Spot, 1s 74d. per ib., package extra. 
Dinitrobenzene.—8d. per |b. 
Dinitrochlorbenzene, Solid.—£79 5s. per ton. 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 9d. per lb.: 66/68° C., 113d. 
Diphenylamine.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb.: d/d buver’s works. 
Gamma Acid.—Spot, 4s. 43d. per Ib. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
H Acid.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per lb.; 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
Naphthionic Acid.—1ls. 10d. per lb. 
3-Naphthol.— £97 per ton; flake, £94 8s. per ton. 
a-Naphthylamine.—Lumps. 1s. 1d. per lb. 
3-Naphthylamine.—Spot, 3s. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 
Neville and Winther’s Acid.—Spot, 3s. 343d. per lb. 100%. 
o-Nitraniline.—4s. 33d. per |b. 
m-Nitraniline.—Spot, 2s. 10d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-Nitraniline.—Spot, ls. 10d. to 2s. per lb., in 90-gal. drums, 
Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 43d. to 54d. per lb. , in 90-gal. drums. 
drums extra, l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 
Nitronaphthalene.—10d. per lb.; P.G., 1s. O4d. per lb. 
Sodium Naphthionate.—Spot, ls. 11d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer's 
works. 
Sulphanilic Acid.—Spot, 83d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 
o-Toluidine.—11d. per lb., in 8/10 cwt. drums, drums extra. 
p-Toluidine.—2s. per lb., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100%. 


Latest Oil Prices 

Lonpox.—April 11.—For the period ending May 4, _ pe 
ton, net, naked, ex mill, works or refinery, and subject to addi- 
tional charges according to package and location of supplies :— 
LINSE“cD Orn, raw, £42 10s. RAPESEED OIL, crude, £44 5s. Corron 
SEED O1L, crude, £31 2s. 6d.: washed, £34 5s.: refined edible. 
C35 12s. 6d.; refined deodorised, £36 10s. Soya BEAN OIL, crude, 
733: refined deodorised, £37. Coconut OTL, crude, £28 2s. 6d.: 
refined deodorised, £31 7s. 6d. PALM KERNEL OIL, crude, £27 10s.: 
refined deodorised, £30 15s. PAtm OIL, refined deodorised, £33. 
GROUNDNUT ‘OIL, erude, £35 10s.; refined deodorised, £40. 
WHALE Orn, crude hardened, 42 deg., £30 10s.; refined hardened. 
12 deg., £33. Acip Or~s.—Groundnut, £24; soya, £22; coconut 
and palm kernel, £22 10s. ROSIN, 25s. to 35s. per ewt., ex wharf, 
according to grade. TURPENTINE, 54s. 9d. per ewt., spot, Americar 
including tax, ex wharf, barrels. and ex discount. 

Huti.—April 10.—American turpentine, spot, 55s. per cwt. 
in barrels ex store. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The followimg are taken from printed reports, but we 
responsible for crrors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shali 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of ali Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the tota) 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


KENNETH HILL AND CO., LTD., London, 5.W., dealers in 
metallic abrasives. (M., 15/4/40.) Mareh 21, £1,000 
tures; general charge. 

METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIAL 
London, E.C. (M.. 13/4/40.) 
T. F. Howells, Ltd.; general 

TRETOL, 
(M., 15/4/40.) 
Nil. March }. 


cannot be 


deben- 


PROCESSES, 
April 1, £3,000 
charge. 

LTD.. London, E.C. 
Mareh 28, £3.000 
1940). 


LTD., 


debenture, to 


chemists. 


general charge. 


manufacturing 
debentures; 


County Court Judgments 


(male), 1 Cambridge Avenue, Rochdale, 
chemist. (C.C.J., 13/4/40.) £18 Ws. 2d. 


LORD 
turing 


manutac- 
February 16. 


Receiverships 
CHELTENHAM ANID COUNTY DRUG COMPANY. 
5 6/4/40.) C. V. Smith, of 15 Rodnev Road, 
ippointed Receiver on March 2O. '940. under 
debenture dated July Li, 1906, 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
(R.. 6/4/40.) <A. Yearsley. of 27 Brazennose Street. 
vas appointed Receiver on March 12, 140. 
tained 1 June 26, 1939. 


LT. 
\-, (Cheltenham. was 


powers eontain dl in 


Lb. 
Manchester, 
under pows rsa con 


dene? nres adate dj 


Orders Made on Application for Discharge 
JOHN ARCHIBALD DUNBAR SINCLAIR ELLIS, wholesale 
chemist and perfumier, #4-6 Regent Street, London, W.1. and 


i759 King’s Court, Raveuseourt Park, London, W.6. (O.M.A.D.. 
15/4/40.) Discharge suspended for one vear until March 6, 1941. 


The Chemical Age—April 13, 1940 


Company News 


F. D. Copeland and Sons, Ltd., oi! distillers, etc., Norfolk House, 
Noriolk Street, W.C.2, changed their name to Esdro, Ltd., on 
Mareh 15. 

Pinchin, Johnson & Co., Ltd., paint and varnish manufacturers, 
have declared a final ordinary dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 
per cent. for 1939. 

The National Drug and Chemical Co. of Canada report a net 
profit for 1939 of £37,812. A final dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
cumulative participating preference shares has been dec’ared, 
making 6 per cent. The carry-forward is £113,252 (£94,924). 

British Celanese, Ltd., have announced payment of half-year’s 
dividend on the 7 per cent. cumulative first preference shares 
and also half-vyear’s dividend on account of arrears of dividend on 

4k per cent. participating second cumulative preference shares. 


the 7 
This payment on the second preference 1s the first to be made since 
November, 1936, when 3% per cent. was distributed in respect of 
ihe six months to October 31, 1930, 

The British Oxygen Co., Ltd., report that the consolidated profit 
of the group rose from £1,200,400 to £1,387,995. The allowance 
for depreciation is £422,053, against £380,643, and taxation absorbs 
£99,569 more at £338,262. The amount retained by the sub- 
sidiaries is £99,292 compared with £73,005, leaving net profits 
up by £20,329 at £528.588. The transfer to general reserve is 
£61,850 against £62,160, and in addition there is this time an 
allocation of £190,000 to tax reserve. ‘The carry-forward at 
£40,258 compares with £48,007 in the previous year, when £00,000 
was reserved against buildings, plant and cylinders, in addition 
to depreciation. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., announce that they have 
decided to recommend a final dividend on the ordinary stock of 5 
per cent. actual which, with the interim dividend of 38 per cent., 
makes 8 per cent. for the vear (same as for 1938), less tax at the 
standard rate for 1940-41 (reduced by relief in respect of Dominion 
income tax at the rate of 4d. in the £). The net income for the 
vear 1939, after providing £2,000,000 for obsolescence and depre- 
clation (against £1,500.000 in 1938) and for the company’s income 
tax, N.D.C. and E.P.T., amounts to £7,318,485 as against £7,061,291 
for 1938. With the amount brought forward from 1938 of £621,245, 
the total balance is £7,934,730. After providing £1,666,104 for the 
dividend on the preference stock and for the interim and _ final 
dividends on the ordinary stock, the directors have appropriated 
£1 000,000 to the creation of a War Contingency Reserve, £375,000 
to general reserve (against £1,125,000 in 1938) and £180,049 for 
the workers’ pension fund (against £172,995 in 1938). The amount 
to be carried forward in 1939 is £681,428 (against £621,245 in 
1938). The final dividend on the ordinary stock will be payable 
on July 1, 1940. 








Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


expected, the extension of war to Scandinavia 


S was to be 

affected the financial and other 
week a general marking down of 
When it was apparell that ver\ little selling Was developing, 
markets became firmer and prices were inclined to improve, 
although very little business was reported. 


markets. 
share 


and earlier in the 
values was in evidence. 


% x * * 
Chemical lower at 3ls. 74d. 
week ago, despite the excellent 
profits for the past vear and the maintenance of the 
dividend at 8 per The latter is a conservative payment 
aud permits further large sums to be added to reserves. Dunlop 
tubber units at 3°s. 3d. were higher on balance, having responded 
to the large increase in profits for 1939, and the raising of the 
distribution by 3 per cent. to 12 per cent. was also in excess 
of market estimates. Drug had a _ relatively steady 
appearance at around 43s. 6d. aided by the prevailing belief that 
the results, due next month, will make a good showing, although 
it is generally believed that no increase in the distribution on 
the shares will be made, bearing in mind the very conservative 
financial policy invariably followed. Beechams Pills 2s. 6d. 
deferred shares remained around 8s. The preliminary figures 
for the past vear’s working and the final dividend announcement 
of this company can expected in a few weeks. British 
Match were Is. down at 35s. while Swedish Match shares were 
marked lower and were a nominal market. Cerebos ordinary 
shares continued to be quoted at £8 15/16 under the influence of 
market anticipations that maintenance of the dividend at 40 per 
cent. shortiv be announced. 


erlal 
bad. “a 


gher 


were compared with 


impression of the 


cent, 


so00ts 


also he 


may 
* > * a 

around 24s. while British Industrial 

shares have been rather more active on the directors 

progress report, and continued te change hands at slightly over 

par. Borax Consolidated deferred units were again around 29s. 

and B. Laporte transferred at 71s.. while Lawes Chemical were 


sritish Drug transferred 
Plastics Ys 


quoted at 7s. td. Business in Morgan Crucible 5} per cent. 
first preference units took place around 24s. 6d. United Glass 
Bottle remained at 48s. 9d. although ‘* ex’’ the dividend, but 
Triplex Glass units were lower on balance. William Blythe 
shares were firm at &s. Greeff-Chemicals Holdings 5s. units 
were quoted at 5s. 74d. 

* * * * 


Movements in Dorman Long, Guest Keen, and most other lead- 
ing iron and steel securities were relatively small, but Stewarts 
& Lloyds were lower on the dividend, more than the maintenance 
of the latter having been expected in some quarters. Elsewhere, 
Pinchin Johnson at 21s. reflected the reduction in the dividend 
from 12} per cent. to 10 per cent., but International Paint at 
83s. 9d. and Wall Paper deferred at 19s. were higher on the 
Goodlass Wall 10s. ordinary shares continued’ to be 
quoted around par, awaiting the dividend announcement. Cement 
shares were lower in most instances in accordance with the 
general tendency on the Stock Exchange, but Tunnel Cement 
“ B” had a relatively steady appearance on satisfaction with 


week. 


.the past year’s results. 


* * * * 

Calico Printers, Bleachers and other cotton textile shares were 
better on balance aided by the hope that companies which for 
some years past have experienced very depressed trading con- 
ditions may receive a concession in respect of the basis on which 
E.P.T. is assessed. Courtaulds were higher on the week, and 
sritish Celanese have been fairly active following the payment 
announced on account of dividend arrears on the second 
preference shares. 

* * * ¥* 


Leading oil securities showed a better trend on Monday, but 
subsequently prices were marked down, particularly in the case 
of Royal Dutch, ‘‘ Shell ’’ and other widely-held shares which 
have had a large following and usually move closely with the 
general tendency on the Stock Exchange. 








